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Seeing eve to eve? | 


Do you fail to see eye to eye with yourself on the smoking 
question ? Do you want to smoke—and need to save ? Smoke j 
Four Square—and have it both ways. Four Square saves as 
well as satisfies. Because it burns cool and sweet to the last 
shred, leaving no wasteful dottle, you get more satisfaction 


from every pipe, and more pipes from every packet! Six 





blends—foil-wrapped for freshness. 
‘The longer wheel-base and longer bonnet add to the graceful 


nature of the ne w EBay appeen ince The car is long, low and 4/21 oz. 
wide and looks the flyer itis... .. The interior appointments hut Resell | 
of the coachwork are in excellent taste and conspicuous for Cut Cake (Yellow) Empire Mixture (Green) 
neatness rather than flamboyant styling. © tocar "* Ripe Brown (Brown) Curlies (Purple) 
1} litre Saloon £714. Pur x § . Bd, i/>) oz. 
ae studies . = ® 58 ; Matured Virginia (Red) Original Mixture (Blue) 
7 , : 
Kiley as old as the industty ad modern af the hour R 
RILEY (COVENTRY) LIMITED, COVENTRY Eluiy FOU SQUARE 
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Model B.C. 4758R A.C, SCRAPBOOK FOR MOTORISTS 


£97 .16.6 


including purchase tax, 
by K . L ° G 
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Just a year after Kenelm Lee Guinness, famous racing motorist, 


AUTOMATIC RECORD-CHANGER RADIOGRAM had decided to make his own plugs, the Kaiser war broke out. By 


1918, Kenelm Lee Guinness’s experimental workshop had grown 


into a factory employing 2,000 people. Throughout the war K.L.G. 


The model for the connoisseur. It combines in one superb plugs had given outstanding service and were standardised by the 
' : : " - Royal Flying Corps. In 1918 Guinness turned his attention to his 
walnut cabinet a high quality 5-valve superhet all-wave radio first love: racing. In the years to come he and his sparking plugs 


were to produce sensational performances on road and_ track. 


receiver with an automatic record-changer gramophone unit 


BY 
handling up to eight mixed 10-inch or 12-inch records at Expansence —that's what ae hig! 


one playing. 
Manufacturers of | 


&G. ¢ RADIO AND TELEVISION pLuGs — t00 good to mess / | 





THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO, LTD., MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C, 2 K.L.G. SPARKING PLUGS LTD., AN ASSOCIATED COMPANY OF SMITHS MOTOR ACCESSORIES LTD, 
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The World Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Iilusirations and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 22, 1949. 


ASSEMBLED AT THE MECCA OF ALL WINTER SPORTS ENTHUSIASTS: BRITISH VISITORS TO SWITZERLAND ENJOYING 
A VIEW OF THE MAJESTIC WETTERHORN AND BASKING IN THE GLORIOUS SUNSHINE NEAR GRINDELWALD. 


A good number of British winter sports enthusiasts have assembled in Switzerland 
for the 1949 season, and have put up some fine performances. These include 
Lieut.-Colonel David Horsfield’s surprise win in the British Open Ski Championship 
at Grindelwald, on January 6, in a field of twenty-two, and Miss Sheena 


Mackintosh's victory at Arosa in the Slalom Race of the International Flatlanders’ 
Championship, in which she beat thirty male and female competitors in difficult 
snow conditions. Our photograph shows visitors basking in the sunshine on the 
terrace of a restaurant near Grindelwald before leaving to watch the racing. 
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REQUENTLY, reading one’s daily paper in this 
strange, twilit era of ours, one is left with the 
impression that one is living in a madhouse. It is 
not that what one reads is untrue—one’s daily news- 
paper is presumably a reasonably faithful reporter 
but that the mentality of those whose actions create 
such news seems tb be so fantastically distorted. The 
most curious thing is that often they prove to be 
those sober, well - balanced, 
highly respected, highly quali- 
fied, highly conscientious and 
industrious official experts into 
whose respectable, impeccable, 
expert official hands we have 
put, through our overworked 
and Party-bound Parliamentary 
representatives, an almost un- 
qualified and omnipotent power 
to pursue their separate expert 
policies to the complete ex- 
clusion of other considerations. 
A startling example of this was 
mentioned in the Press the 
other day. It was reported 
that 5000 wives of regular 
soldiers and airmen were await- 
ing long-promised air transport 
to join their husbands overseas, 
but that, owing to the needs of 
the Berlin air-lift, the number 
who could be transported had 
been cut down to 200 a month. 
To overcome this bottleneck— 
one which was undermining the 
domestic happiness of those 
whose lives are forfeit for ours 
at the start of any war or 
national peril—the Service 
chiefs, conscious of the effect 
of such prolonged separation on 
morale and efficiency, had pro- 
posed that hammock seats for 
such priority passengers should 
be fitted in empty bombers and 
fiying-boats on training flights 
to the East. This plan, it is 
stated, was vetoed by the 
Treasury. ‘‘ The compensation 
risk,” it was said, ‘‘ would be 
too great. So would the cost 
of transporting the families by 
State airlines.”’ Yet no one 
appeared to have remembered 
that the Treasury—so conscien- 
tiously frugal of the taxpayer's 
interest at the expense of those 
who are defending alike the 
taxpayer and the nation’s 
treasure—is financing, at a far 
higher cost to the country, not 
only the air-lift to supply our 
late enemies with the where- 
withal to live under our mild 
rule instead of under that of 
the Russians-—an expenditure 
which may at least be defended 
on high grounds of State—but 
the luxurious air transport of 
those more fortunately circum- 
stanced persons, British and 


with whic 


foreign alike, whose self-elected 
business——or pleasure—prompts 
them to travel by British State 
air-lines and who spend so much of their time flying 
about a toiling and penurious planet. These persons, 
whose air passages are partly subsidised by the over- 
burdened British taxpayer, are seldom men, like regular 
soldiers and airmen, who afe paid at the lowest possible 
rate compatible with sustenance and expected in war to 
die for the rest of us; they are for the most part the 
kind of people who, for better or worse, live uncommonly 
easy and who in a society supposedly governed by 
the Socialist adage, ‘‘ To each according to his need,” 
would, one would have thought, be the last, not the 
first, persons to receive the bounty of the State. 

\ simple explanation of this apparent mystery is 
that, by subsidising the flights of privileged and 
wealthy persons in our State air-lines, we are enabling 
the British aircraft industry and = British = flying 


THE GARRISON WERE REPORTED ON JANUARY 


preparing defences for street-fighting. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


personnel to acquire the strength and experience 
needed to sustain us in war. But this argument— 
against which, if sanely and justly applied, no one 
would wish to protest—applies just as much, or even 
more, one would have thought, to subsidising the 
flights in empty R.A.F. bombers of Servicemen’s 
families as to subsidising the kind of living freight— 
millionaires, high business executives, film-stars and 





and shows the city as it was at that date. 


even, curiously enough, snakes and racehorses—who 
are so constantly being ferried about the world by the 
uncomplaining British taxpayer. Another, but, I 
think, less valid argument is that the rapid and aerial 
transport of those who control big business or high 
finance—and on occasion their womenfolk too—is of 
such vital importance to our survival as a nation and 
our triumph in world markets as to be indispensable. 
I should feel more confidence in this argument if the 
practical results of this perpetual aerial flitting were 
more imposing, and if I were not, as an historian of 
the nineteenth century living in the twentieth, 
painfully aware that British industry and finance 
were a good deal more successfully conducted when 
those at their head travelled by sailing-ship and horse ! 
Indeed, I strongly suspect that one of the reasons 


The peace delegation of city councillors reiterated 
Our map, drawn by G. H. Davis, was reproduced in our issue of June 24, 1939, 


why, as a nation, we find it so difficult to earn our 
living to-day, where we once did so with such trium- 
phant facility, is that those in charge of our industries 
and finances, whether big business executives or 
Civil Servants, usually are too far removed nowadays 
from the lives of the rank and file who labour at their 
remote command. Our simple, strenuous forbears, 
fathers of Industry, who slept above the factory or ware- 
house, rose at five and washed 
xt the pump, may not have 
talked so big or sped so fast as 
the emperors and commissars of 
modern commerce, but they had 
a remarkably clear vision and 
firm grasp of the economic 
battlefield. By their vigorous 
living and clear thinking they 
won for us in the industrial and 
commercial sphere victories 
which made us the economic 
arbiters of the world for a cen- 
tury. No taxpayer subsidised 
their transport or bought them 
cushions for their comfort ; the 
State did little for them, and 
they much for the State. It 
is a far cry from the drab, 
homely Manchester of the 
1820’s to, say, the coloured 
over-world of the Lynskey 
Tribunal, but, with all its 
faults—and they were many 
—I should prefer to invest 
my money, whether as an 
investor or taxpayer, with 
the former rather than with 
the latter. I should feel that 
I was more likely to see a 
real return on it. 

I am no Communist. Nor 
do I feel the slightest jealousy 
of those who happen to be richer 
than myself. Nor do I believe 
in universal equality of living, 
either in its desirability or in 
its practicability. Nor do I see 
much advantage to suffering 
mankind in denouncing those 
who in any age enjoy particular 
favours to the exclusion of more 
worthy men, since, as a student 
of history, I know only too 
well that those who cast down 
the rich and mighty from their 
seats, soon see those seats 
occupied by others equally rich 
and mighty and no more 
deserving : often, indeed, as in 
Soviet Russia to-day, they 
proceed to occupy them them- 
selves, to the iron exclusion of 
all others. But I do believe 
that there are certain inherent 


THE PREMIER PORT OF NORTH CHIN yHIC s LEN SU E E ORDEAL BY SIEGE : TIENTSIN, WHERE . 
i CHINA, WHICH HAS BEEN SUFFERING A FIERCE ORDE Y SIEGE ’ HER needs of ordinary men ard 
13 TO HAVE REJECTED THE COMMUNIST TERMS FOR SURRENDER. 


Tientsin, ww port of North China, situated 80 miles from Pekin, and 35 by road from Taku, on the Gulf of Chihli, 

it is connected by the Hai-ho River, has been besieged by Communist forces since the end of December, when 
heavy shelling took place and the enemy were reported to be less than two miles from the heart of the city, which was 
The attack intensified on January 5, and four Tientsin city councillors volunteered as 
peace emissaries and on January 8 left the city under a flag of truce to appeal to the Communist commander to suspend 
the attack for at least eight days, so that they might try to arrange a truce or, possibly, a surrender. They saw General 
Lin Piao’s Chief-of-Staff, and it was stated that he had expressed readiness for peace talks and a provisional cease-fire for 
twenty-four hours, but on January 12, the fighting was said to be intensified and, at the time of writing, it was reported 
that the Nationalist garrison of 60,000 had rejected the surrender proposals. 
that “the door to peace is being kept open.” 


women that must and ought to 
be satisfied, and that it is the 
business of those who rule the 
world to see that they are 
satisfied as an essential priority 
in order that the work of the 
world may goon. Those who 
defend the peace, security and 
honour of their country at the 
expense of suffering exile are entitled in time of peace toa 
reasonable share of the family happiness—the common 
birthright of mankind—that they are inevitably and 
unavoidably denied in time of war. If the subsidising 
of aerial transport for the rich is justified on grounds of 
national safety- and I am ready to accept the fact 
that it is—how much more so is the subsidising of 
such transport for these men and their families. 
It shows a lack of balance in the body politic and of 
a sense of proportion in those in control of it that we 
should set the transpert needs of the former above 
those of the latter. And that this should be done under 
a Government allegedly Socialist induces in an 
unidealogically-minded onlooker the kind of feeling 
that Alice underwent when she found herself on the 
other side of the Looking-glass 











NEW YORK—AT NIGHT A GLEAMING JEWEL WHOSE BRIGHTLY-LIT BUILDINGS ARE REFLECTED IN THE DARK WATER: A VIEW OF MID-TOWN MANHATTAN, ACROSS THE EAST RIVER, 
AS NIGHT FALLS ON THE CITY AND THE MYRIAD WINDOWS OF THE SKYSCRAPERS LIGHT UP. 
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NEW YORK—A TRANSATLANTIC TERMINAL FOR OCEAN LINERS AND A THRIVING PORT: A VIEW ACROSS THE HUDSON RIVER, SHOWING THE CUNARD WHITE STAR LINER CARONIA 
COMPLETING HER MAIDEN VOYAGE ; AND THE FAMOUS SKYLINE IN THE BACKGROUND. 


ASPECTS OF NEW YORK: THE BUSY PORT WHICH BECOMES A FAIRYLAND OF LIGHT WHEN NIGHT FALLS. 


These photographs depict two aspects of New York—the famous skyline which gives Cunard White Star liner Caronia when she arrived in New York Harbour 
Transatlantic travellers their first impressions of the great city as their ship passes January 11 to complete her maiden voyage. The ship, which 
up the Hudson River; the great skyscrapers in odd contrast to the busy waterfront been hailed as The Green Goddess"’ and as a 
and Manhattan at night with the buildings glowing with light which is reflected by arrival was heralded by blasts on sirens, fireboats spraying water 
the dark river flowing past down to the sea. A great welcome was given to the aircraft which flew overhead in welcome 
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is painted green, has 
new queen of the seas Her 
and a number of 
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BRITISH FORCES AT AKABA: PRECAUTIONS AT TRANSJORDAN’S ONLY PORT. 
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TOP.) PREPARED TO DEFEND AKABA AGAINST ATTACK FROM THE AIR: A BRITISH BOFORS A.-A. GUN AND ITS DETACHMENT OUTSIDE THE PORT. 
CENTRE.) THE BRITISH NAVY AT AKABA: A DESTROYER (LEFT) AT ANCHOR IN THE PORT, WHILE AN ARAB LEGION SENTRY GUARDS THE QUAYSIDE 
(BOTTOM.) CONSOLIDATING AT AKABA : A FATIGUE PARTY OF THE ROYAL LINCOLNSHIRE REGIMENT AT THE TENTED CAMP ERECTED OUTSIDE THE VILLAGE 








in this issue, we publish photographs of the Red Sea port of Akaba, illustrated here are the first to show the precautions that are being taken 
of Egypt 


garrisoned by British troops at the request of the Transjordan to prevent the port from being seized by the Israeli forces, whose invasion 


ernment under the terms of the Anglo-Transjordan Treaty of 1948. The photographs had made it seem likely that this might be attempted 
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THE RAMLEH FUNERAL OF AN RAF. | THE FUNERAL OF TOMMY HANDLEY. 


The widespread grief which had been felt by nearly all r ) listeners at the sudden deatt 
m January 9 (recorded in our last issue) had some expression 
The six-mile rou ym Westbourne Grove he Golders G 
ourners of al pes at many f ts ; t rowd 
stimated at 10,000 m rp t neregation in the small chapel were Sir lliam Haley 
yeneral of the 3.C of the Governors, Miss Barbara Ward and Dr. Ernest 
Many members of the Itma”’ cast, past and present, were there, as were many 
omedian’s radio and stage colleagues and friends. The script-writer and producer of 
Mr. Francis Worsley, were both present. Sullivan's anthem The Long 
choir of e famous singers and fellow-members of the Savage Club. 
time, there was a memorial broadcast 


THE WRECKAGE OF THE R.A.} TEMPEST WHICH ISRAELI FIGHTERS SHOT DOWN IN THE 
F PT-NEGEB FRONTIER INCIDENT IN WHICH PILOT OFFICER TATTERSFIELD WAS KILLED. 


A STRIKING TESTIMONY TO A WELL-LOVED PERSONALITY: THE GREAT CROWD WICH 
GATHERED IN WESTBOURNE GROVE TO WATCH THE PASSING OF TOMMY HANDLEY'S 
FUNERAL corréce. 


A BRITISH PADRE READS THE SERVICE AT THE RAMLEH MILITARY FUNERAL OF PILOT 
OFFICER TATTERSFIELD ; IN THE PRESENCE OF JEWISH OFFICERS, U.N, OBSERVERS AND 
(RIGHT) THE BRITISH CONSUL, MR. CYRIL MARRIOTT. 


” 


THE END OF “ITMA”’: THE SCENE AT GOLDERS GREEN, WHEN THOUSANDS OF MOURNERS 
WATCHED THE corréeoz ENTER THE CEMETERY GATES FOR TOMMY HANDLEY'S FUNERAL 


FULL MILITARY HONOURS WERE ACCORDED BY THE JEWS TO THE FUNERAL OF TFILOT 
OFFICER TATTERSFIELD ; AND HERE JEWISH AIR FORCE PERSONNEL ARE SEEN ARRIVING 
AT THE RAMLEH CEMETERY WITH WREATHS. 


In the Egypt-Negeb frontier incident (described in our last issue), when five R.A.F. aircraft were shot 
jown by Israeli fighters on January 7, a British airman, Pilot Officer D. C. Tattersfield, piloting a 


t his life. He was buried on January 11 at the British war cemetery in Ramileh. Military 


paid by off s and men of the Israeli Air Force. Six men of this force carried the 
h was covered with the Union flag, and a salute of three volleys was fired over the grave 
onducted at the graveside by the Rev. R. C. Allison and was attended by the 
British Consul Haifa, Mr. Cyril Marriott. United Nations observers attended the ceremony, as 
also Israeli Army liaison officers. Wreaths from the dead officer's family and from the Israeli Air WHERE FRIENDS 
Force were placed on the coffin. Allegations that the Tempest was engaged on photographic reo.on 
naissance at the time have been categorically denied by the Air Ministry in an official statement 


FROM THE RADIO AND THEATRE WORLDS AND FROM MANY A FIRESIDE 
raAib THEIR LAST RESPECTS TO THE CREATOR AND CENTRAL FIGURE OF ITMA 
AT THE GOLDERS GREEN CREMATORIUM CHAPEI 
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PERSONALITIES 
AND EVENTS 
OF THE WEEK: 
PEOPLE IN THE 
PUBLIC EYE. 
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AIR MARSHAL SIR W. ELLIOT. ' 
To succeed Lieut.-General Sir Leslie 
a . . . ' . ; ollis as Chief Staff Officer to the . P , 
WINTER SPORT AT MURREN: BRITISH WOMEN COMPETITORS FOR THE inister of Defence and as Deputy BRITISH SKIERS WHO HAVE BEEN COMPETING IN RECENT EVENTS 
LADY MABEL LUNN SLALOM COMPETITION. Secretary (Military) of the Cabinet AT MORREN AND AROSA, 
At present he holds the appointment 
Our photograph shows (left to right): Miss Jean Geidt, Miss Fiona Campbell, Miss Pat of Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Our photograph shows (left to right): (top row) George Konig, David Russell, Peter 
d’Ambrumenil, Miss Sheena Mackintosh, Miss Xanthe Ryder, Miss Birnie Duthie, Miss ghter Command, R.A.F., and will Manners-Wood (captain), Peter Kirwan-Taylor (the surprise winner of the Duke of 
Trix Binney, Miss Hilary Laing, Miss June Crosthwaite and Miss Janet Seaton take up his new duties on April 19. Kent Cup at Miirren), Mr. Arnold Lunn (Hon. Member of the Ski Club of Great 
The winner of the Lady Mabel Lunn Cup, Miss Isobe! Roe, is ss . Britain), Henry Irvine-Fortescue and Stuart Parkinson ; (seated) 
not shown, but the Lady Denman Cup wa by the previously ' Douglas Mackintosh, lan Appleyard, Harry Taylor and Adrian 
unknown eighteen-year-old Miss Fiona C bell. Miss Hilary | \ van Millingen. The Roberts of Kandahar race at Arosa was 
13 won by seventeen-year-old Douglas Mackintosh. 


ee 


aing won the women’s race at Arosa on January 


onceneeauynnquenacuaneasaangnunnannangeuaesevacesanancseanensnnensenuaennnsuenens ese contenequevanennes 


THE DUTCH PREMIER'S VISIT TO INDONESIA DR. ARRIVING IN ENGLAND FOR QUESTIONING BY THE 
WILLEM DREES (RIGHT) GREETED BY DR. LOUIS BEEI MILITARY AUTHORITIES: OTTO ABETZ (LEFT), THE 
IN BATAVIA ON JANUARY 6, FORMER GERMAN AMBASSADOR IN PARIS. 
Dr. Willem Drees, the Netherlands Premier, arrived at Kemajoran veh : ro ea meray “ ag EE so Otto Abetz, the former German Ambassador in Paris, has Deen 
airfield, near Batavia, on January 6. He was welcomed at the CONVOCATION OF CANTERBURY OPENS: SPEAKING, THE BISHOP in French custody for some time, awaiting charges concerning 
airfield by Lieut.-General Spoor, Netherlands Commander-in OF OXFORD; BACKGROUND (CHIN IN HAND) THE PRIMATE. war crimes. He was brought to England by air from Paris on 
ef in Indonesia, Vice-Admiral Pinke and members of the Convocation of Canterbury opened a two-day session at Church House, West- January 13 for questioning by the British Military Authorities, 
United Nations Commission of Good Offices. He was greeted by minster, on January 13. In full Synod the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. G. F presumably in connection with the forthcoming trials of Von 
Dr. Louis Beel, High Representative of the Netherlands Crown Fisher, spoke about the arrests of Church dignitaries in Hungary: “ We are Rundstedt and Von Manstein, who are at the military hospital 
n Indonesia, on his arrival at the palace, witnessing,” he said, “a deadly struggle between the Christian faith . . . and in Hamburg. 
ve . snesunannensnn et . a Communism which will not tolerate any form of the Christian Church unless . : : oe essere ss cewrmnevonamennen ti) 
t be subservient to itself '’—and also discussed the Shorter Prayer-book and the } ah 
relations between the two houses of Convocation. 


| 
| 
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FROM AIRCRAFT-DESIGNING TO BUILDING 
PREFABS : WILLY MESSERSCHMITT EXAMIN 
. ING A CONSTRUCTIONAL UNIT IN HIS OFFICE 
vchenko, Russian - 2 . . : —- Willy Messerschmitt, who was Germany’s fore- 
Is is : > D TH BRITISH AND FRENCH , 
book MET FOR DISCUSSIONS OF ANGLO-FRENCH FOREIGN POLICY FE R $s one Jesigner of military aircraft, has now turned 
FOREIGN MINISTERS, MR. BEVIN (LEFT) AND M. SCHUMAN, IN LONDON, is undoubted talents to building homes for 
M. Robert Schuman, the French Foreign Minister, arrived in London on January 13 and was met by Germany's bombed-out population Using new 
Mr. Bevin, talks beginning immediately at the Foreign Office. The talks were also attended by the French production techniques, the builder of the famous 
assador in London, M. Massigli, and the British Ambassador in Paris, Sir Oliver Harvey. In the mitt fighter aircraft is constructing, at low 
ng Mr. Bevin gave a dinner, at which M. Schuman was the principal guest, and this was followed by a cos building estate near Munich. Prefabricated 
reception attended by 200 guests. The talks were continued on the following day materials are used in the work. 


FACING A HOSTILE COMMUNIST AUDIENCE 
IN PARIS MR VICTOR KRAVCHENKO, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ CHOSE FREEDOM.” 
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ZEALAND HOUSE IN LONDON THE CARLTON HOTEL (L.) AND HIS 


MAJESTY'S THEATRE (R., BACKGROUND) BLOCK, RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE N.Z, GOVERNMENT, 
block at the foot of the Haymarket, comprising the Carlton Hotel and His Majesty’s Theatre—the 

of the triumphs respectively of M. Escoffier and Sir Herbert Tree—has been bought by the New 
Government. The end of the negotiations was announced on January 11, and the price, which 

was not discicsed, is believed to be about half-a-million pounds. When extensive rebuilding is possible, 
it is intended to erect a New Zealand House on the site, but the fate of the theatre is still in doubt 


TO BE THE SITE FOR A NEW 


OF A MANCUNIAN ERA MANCHESTER'S LAST ELECTRIC TRAM, SURVIVOR OF A 
SERVICE WHICH BEGAN IN I90I1, ENTERS THE DEPOT AFTER ITS LAST AND CEREMONIAL RUN 
On January 10 Manchester said farewell to trams, and the claim was made at a civic 
luncheon that it was the first large city to do so. The last tram to run (shown in our 
picture) was driven by the chairman of the transport committee and the passengers included 
the Lord Mayor ana dignitaries of the ty 


THE END 


gh 





TO OUR RECOVERY”: THE CHEQUE FOR {8,000,000 WHICH 


“THIS MAGNIFICENT CONTRIBUTION 
HAS RECENTLY GIVEN TO GREAT BRITAIN, 


THE GOVERNMENT OF AUSTRALIA 

On January 14 Mr. J. A. Beasley, the Australian High Commissioner in London, handed to Sir Stafford Cripps in 

the Treasury the Australian Government’s generous gift of £8,000,000 (£A10,000,000) “‘ as a symbol of association with r ; ; A 

U.K. in its efforts to overcome economic difficulties and assist European recovery.” Sir Stafford expressed the MR. J. A. BEASLEY (RIGHT), THE AUSTRALIAN HIGH 

this country count ourselves fortunate in our friends. .. . can assure you KINGDOM, PRESENTING TO SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS AUSTRALIA'S MUNIFICENT GIFT TO THE 
MOTHER COUNTRY. 


country’s thanks and said: “ We in 
that this timely gift will be well used and will be a real help to us... . 


COMMISSIONER TO THE UNITED 


BRADFORD GRAMMAR SCHOO! THE DUKE 


OPEN THE NEW BUILDINGS OF 
NEW HALL ON JANUARY 


HEAD BOY, ON HIS ARRIVAL DECLARING 
DURING HIS SPEECH IN THE 


AT FRIZINGHALL. EDINBURGH, IN NAVAL UNIFORM, 


the Lord Mayor the Duke saw the charter given by Charles !! 
Some baby Prince Charles of a shawl knitted in Bradford wool 
cost to date is about £250,000, appeared in our issue of the Blind. In his speech to the boys the Duke told them that they were entering 
Mr. Douglas Hamilton, mentioned school life and that itwas up to them to justify the h of . had provided 
f the buildings mainly by voluntary subscription. They had all the 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, AT BRADFORD, CHATTING WITH THE 
TO OPEN THE NEW EXTENSION OF BRADFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


12 the Duke of Edinburgh visited Bradford and, after luncheon with 
Bradford Grammar School, in the suburb of Frizinghall 


On January n 1662 and also received a gift from the boys for 
went to open the new buildings of the Bradfor 1al Institute 
views of these fine buildings, whose 
January 8. At the opening ceremony the chairman of the Goverrors 
that in 1662 the school had received the patronage of Charles I!., and during a tour 
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“THE JACOBITE 


—~——£ 


IXTEEN years ago, 

F, Sir Charles Petrie 

d published a book about 
y/ the Jacobite Movement 
Since then a great deal of 
new material has come 
to light, and the book 
has been completely 
rewritten and expanded 
The revised work, 
without doubt the best 






SIR CHARLES PETRIE, THE AUTHOR OF THE 
BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 

Sir Charles Petrie, who is the third baronet, 

was educated privately and at Corpus 

Christi College, Oxford. He is a publisher, 


the managing editor of The New English book on the subject 

Review and a historian of note. He has 
written a number of works on historical, ever written, is now 
political and diplomatic subjects. appearing in two 
volumes. The first 


which covers the period from James II.’s unnecessary and 
ruinous flight in 1688 to the quite unnecessary and unpopular 
failure of “‘ The ’ Fifteen,”’ is now before us. 

“To those,”’ says Sir Charles, ‘‘ who are accustomed to 
regard Jacobitism as a purely insular affair a dispro- 
portionate amount of space may appear to have been devoted 
to the background of international politics, but my defence 
is that to understand the Movement properly it must be 
viewed in the setting of the general European situation. The 
attitude of the French Government, for example, is often of 
more importance than that of English territorial 
magnate or Highland chief, but it has not always received 
the same attention. It is at least arguable that only the 
existence of the English Channel prevented a War of the 
British Succession in which the other Powers participated.”’ 

That is true enough When William of Orange, cold 
and competent, landed at Torbay, with his cosmopolitan 
Army of Dutch, Danes, and what-nots, he wasn't thinking 
of this country, but of aid against Louis XIV. When 
Louis XIV., who was certainly more of a Christian and a 
gentleman, gave harbour to James II., and occasional 
encouragement to efforts against the English 
Whigs, he was thinking of the power and pres- 
tige of France in Europe. He was very kind, 
and polite, indeed, to the refugees from this 
country. He put a remarkably pleasant 
palace at their disposal, and gave them 
money. But about the welfare of this 
country and the wishes of its inhabitants he 
neither knew nor cared. He can hardly be 
blamed for it: England, at that time, 
probably cared little about the welfare or 
wishes of the inhabitants of France. Nor ever 
will, until there is a Western European Con- 
federation against the danger from the East, 
which has been evident ever since Marathon, 
Salamis, Thermopyle, Lepantoand Navarino. 

The Jacobite movement failed because, 
from first to last, it was badly led. But as 
to the strength of the ‘‘ Cause’ there can 
be no two opinions amongst persons of im- 
partial judgment, whatever view may have 
been taken when the victorious Whigs were 
writing all the history-books. ‘‘ The Revo- 
lution,”’ says Sir Charles, ‘‘ was the work of 
a minority, and of a comparatively small 
minority at that. It was not the result of a 
national rising against a hated and tyrannical 
monarch, for, as has been said, had James 
kept his head, he might have kept his crown 
as well. It was rather due to a discontented 
faction, more powerful than numerous, which found an 
energetic and capable leader, and achieved its purpose by the 
rapidity of its movements. The Whigs, in short, were efficient, 
and the Jacobites were not, and this fact explains the victory 
of the one and the defeat of the other. How small the 
minority was it is not easy to say, for as late as 1742 Pulteney 
told George II. that two-thirds of the nation was Tory ; and 
thirty-five years later Dr. Johnson horrified Boswell with 
the remark: ‘If England were fairly polled, the present King 
would be sent away to-night, and his adherents hanged to- 
morrow.’ "’ Such a prevalent feeling could no longer subsist 
when the Young Chevalier died in 1788, leaving as the last of 
his line his brother, Cardinal York, who was not merely a 
Roman Catholic, but a Prince of the Church. The new reality 
of the situation was handsomely recognised by the Cardinal 
(‘' Henry IX.") himself when he bequeathed to the Prince Regent 
the crown jewels which James II. had taken to France with him, 
George returning the compliment by getting Canova to erect a 
monument in St. Peter’s as a memorial to him, his brother and his 
father. Thereafter, whatever of ‘‘ White Rose "’ sentiment may 
have lingered, Jacobitism as practical politics no longer existed. 
There still remained a line of heirs descended from Charles II.’s 
sister, the Duchess of Orleans, and which, after passing through 
the families of Savoy and Este, is at present represented by 
the ex-Crown Prince Rupert of Bavaria. He is not merely a 
Catholic, but a German who has commanded an army against 
Britain I cannot think that the health of that particular 
‘King over the Water ”’ is very often drunk in this country. 
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*” The Jacobite Movement: the First Phase, 1688-1716." By Sir Charles 


Petrie, Bt Illustrated (Eyre and Spottiswoode ; 15s.) 


THE SCENE OF THE STUART COURT IN EXILE: 
AS RECONSTRUCTED 


HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


“THE ’FIFTEEN” AND ITS BACKGROUND. E 


MOVEMENT : 


NEWS 


THE FIRST PHASE, 





1688-1716"; By SIR CHARLES PETRIE, BT.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


In popular memory “The ’ Fifteen” 
has been overshadowed by “ The ’ Forty- 
five.’ That is not surprising when one 
remembers the Seven Men of Moidart, 


‘THE OLD PRETENDER™: JAMES’ FRANCIS 
EDWARD STUART (“ JAMES 111."’), FROM A POR- 
TRAIT BY RIGAUD IN THE COLLECTION OF 
MR. EDWARD HERRAGHTY. 
“Had James succeeded to the throne in the normal 
course of events he would almost certainly have made 
a good King. He was not of an overbearing disposition, 
and, although his devotion to his own Church was never 
for a moment in doubt, he had not his father’s desire 
to proselytize his subjects.” 





THE CHATEAU OF 
PHILIBERT DE L’ORME, 
ARCHITECTURE.” 


BY 
“ PRENCH 


“ No monarch has ever behaved so handsomely to another in adversity as Louis did to James, and 
the magnificence of the Stuart's state in exile was almost certainly more impressive than it had been 


when he was in his own kingdom.” 





“ 


THE LEADER OF “ THE ' FIFTEEN”: THE 
SIXTH EARL OF MAR. FROM THE COLLEC- 
TION OF THE EARL OF MAR AND KELLIE. 


“* Bobbing John" was essentially a weak man, 
and like all of that type, he was liable to act 
precipitately He gives the impression of a 
man who, almost unwittingly, had let loose a tem- 
pest which he had not the faintest idea how to 
control, and a more ineffective insurgent than Mar 
never plunged two kingdoms into civil strife.” 
(Reproductions from the book “ The Jacobite Move- 
ment, the First Phase’; by Courtesy of the Publishers, 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, Lid.) 





1645 ; FROM BLOMFIELD’S 


the rallying of the clans, the capture of Edinburgh, the 
Court at Holyrood, Prestonpans, the march into England, 
Culloden and Flora Macdonald. The Old Pretender was a 
brave soldier, but that was demonstrated by his charges at 
Malplaquet and not during his brief incursion into Scotland 
at the time of Mar’s rebellion. Yet though “ The ’ Fifteen”’ 
was not spectacular, and was extremely badly organised, it 
would not have taken much to make it a success. Jacobite 
feeling was widespread, even in the most unexpected 
places. ‘ During the latter part of June, and the whole of 
July, it must have appeared both to Whigs and Jacobites alike 
that a general rising in favour of the Stuarts was imminent. 
All over the country magistrates stood aside while mobs 
cheered for ‘ No Hanover, no Marlborough, but a Stuart and 
a Berwick : Ormonde and no King George.’ In particular 
there was rioting in Sheffield, Wigan, Stafford, Lichfield, 
Wolverhampton, Birmingham, Dudley, Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, Shrewsbury, Bridgnorth, Wem, Wrexham and Bath.”’ 
It must have been a very national movement which 
infected both Birmingham and Bath. James was proclaimed 
King in various towns and villages; at Oxford, 
supporters of King George hardly dared show themselves ; 
on May 29 and on James’s birthday, Wadham was 
illuminated. Had James chosen to renounce his faith, 
which he always loyally refused to do, there could have been 
little resistance ; even as things were, had proper arrange- 
ments for a rising been made, the Hanoverian must have 
been out. ‘‘ Had there been a Charles Edward in the field 
the Stuart cause must have triumphed. In Scotland the 
nobility rallied to Mar in considerable numbers, whereas, 
thirty years later, apart from the Highland chiefs, very few 
men of substance joined the Prince. England made no move 
in 1745, while thirty years before she was actually preparing 
to rise of her own accord. On the earlier occasion members 
of both Houses of Parliament, country squires and officers of 
the Army had to be clapped into prison in the effort to stem 
the Jacobite tide, but no such measures 
proved necessary even when Charles Edward 
was at Derby. Indeed, so strong was the 
current of opinion in favour of James, that 
the part of England selected for the raising of 
his standard, namely Bath, was in the 
very centre of the district which had felt 
most severely the weight of his father’s 
hand only thirty years _ before. The 
Hanoverian dynasty must have been 
peculiarly unpopular when foremost in the 
ranks of its enemies were the sons of the 
men whom Jeffreys had sent to the scaffold. 
All that was lacking on the Stuart side 
was leadership and co-ordination.” 

There was no leadership. Ormonde and 
Bolingbroke both lost their nerve, or the 
thing would have been done. It is, of course, 
easy to be critical in retrospect ; in times of 
disturbance and conflict, prominent men are 
by no means in a comfortable position if 
they know that if they happen to join the 
losing side they will have their heads cut off : 
not all politicians can be expected to have 
the tenacious integrity of Charles I. or 
Sir Thomas More. But Bolingbroke remains 
a puzzle. A very great orator and a 
powerful writer, he is a man who, when 
one reads him, gives an impression both 
of strength and of sagacity. But he lacked 
the strength of conviction which would lead to logical action, 
and having intrigued in the riskiest way, when the time for 
action came fled to France “ in disguise, having a black bob Wig 
on, with a laced Hat, and very ordinary Clothes.” 

The whole narrative is clear, concise and vivid : and fortified 
with graphic extracts from contemporary letters and newspapers. 
The principal characters live in these pages, and above all 
the Stuarts, of vyhom James III. might, had he reigned, been 
as successful as Charles II, In an appendix there are extracts 
from the instructions which James II. left for his son, which 
well illustrate that Stuart intensity which led many men 
willingly to death and is still fascinating. Who can imagine 
George I. or George II. (George III. is another matter) setting 
down : ‘In the first place serve God in all things as becomes 
a good Christian and a zealous Catholick of the Church of 
Rome, which is the only true Catholick and Apostolick Church, 
and let no human consideration of any kind prevaile with 
you to depart from her; remember always that Kings, 
Princes and all the great ones of the world, must one day 
give account of all their actions before the great tribunal 
where every one will be judged according to his doings. . . . 
Live in peace and quiet with all your Neighbours, and know 
that Kings and Princes may be as great robbers as theeves 
and pirats. . Endeavour to settle Liberty of Conscience 
by a Law.” 

For all his faults there was much of his father in him. 
On the 3oth of this month it will be 300 years since his father 
was rewarded for his constancy in Whitehall. 
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TRANSJORDAN’S 
OUTLET TO THE SEA 
UNDER BRITISH 
PROTECTION: VIEWS 
OF THE STRATEGIC 
RED SEA PORT OF 
AKABA AND ITS 
HINTERLAND. 


HE announcement on January 8 
that British troops and R.A.F. 
aircraft had been sent from the Suez 
Canal Zone to the Red Sea port of 
Akaba, Transjordan's only outlet to 
the sea, as a precautionary measure 
against Jewish incursions from Pales- 
tine, has focussed public attention on 
this small Arab fishing village. It 
stands at the north end of the Gulf of 


Akaba ‘and is of some strategical ; 
importance in that the frontiers of THE RUGGED NATURE OF THE TERRAIN SURROUNDING AKABA, TRANSJORDAN’S ONLY OUTLET TO THE SEA: A VIEW 


[Continued below. THE WADI AKABA FROM RAS EL NEQEB TO WHICH THE PORT IS CONNECTED BY A ROAD. 


A VIEW OF THE GULF OF AKABA TAKEN FROM THE BARREN TRANSJORDAN MOUNTAINS TO THE EAST, WITH THE VILLAGE OF AKABA SEEN ON THE NEAR SHORE: THE FAR 
COAST IS THE EGYPTIAN SHORE OF SINAI, AND ABOUT 400 YARDS OF THE COASTLINE TO THE RIGHT, AT THE HEAD OF THE GULF, IS PALESTINIAN TERRITORY. ON THE 
RIGHT, BELOW THE MOUNTAINS, CAN BE SEEN THE HUTMENTS OF THE ARAB LEGION CAMP AT AKABA. 

5 eee Es oh Md 


#4 


BUILT BY NEW ZEALAND TROOPS DURING WORLD WAR II. BUT NEVER USED: THE HARBOUR AT AKABA, WHICH IS CONNECTED BY ROAD WITH A RAILHEAD AT RAS EL NEQEB. 
Continued .) 

Egypt, Palestine and Transjordan all meet there. In 1917 Akaba was captured | Akaba, in case Egypt was lost. A harbour and installations were built by New 
by Colonel Lawrence and the Hejaz Army from the land side and since 1925 the Zealand engineers and linked by road to Ras el Neqeb, from which a railway line 
Akaba-Ma’an province has been administered as part of Transjordan. In the early was built to El Ma'‘an, the southern terminus of the Hejaz railway. The port 
Jays of the last war it was decided to construct an alternative port of supply at | Was never used, and, since the war, the installations have been deserted 
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EMIGRATION~ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO AND NOW : 
SCENES ABOARD SHIP IN THE MID-19th CENTURY. 





NCE again there 

is a great move- 
ment of people away 
from Britain to the 
United States and to 
the Dominions. It 
may be compared 
with the tide of emi- 
gration in the early 
nineteenth century 
when, between 1825 
and 1849, 2,285,184 
persons left these 
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Continued 
present-day emigrant ean 
as to his predecessor 


“The last look, Aus 
known to be the last on | 
is always sorrowful this 
and refuses, in most eact 
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(ABOVE; RIGHT.) ‘ TEA-WATER!”: 
} THE CRY WHICH BROUGHT THE 
\| EMIGRANTS RUSHING UP THE HATCH- 
| WAYS WITH HOOK-PANS, PANNIKINS, 
AND PANS, TO CROWD AROUND THE 
GALLEY. 


























\ “ 
THE DEPARTURE’ AS THE SHIP IS TOWED OUT, HATS ARE RAISED, HANDKERCHIEFS ARE WAVED, 












“THE EMBARKATION, WATERLOO DOCKS, LIVERPOOL "’: 
QUANTITIES OF PROVISIONS, ALTHOUGH THE SCALE 


MANY EMIGRANT BRO 
FIXED BY THE | Goy 





AND A LOUD AND LONG-CONTINUED SHOUT OF FAREWELL IS RAISED. 3 










































“DANCING BETWEEN DECKS”: A PARTY OF EMIGRANTS DANCING TO THE MUSIC OF THE VIOLIN 
PLAYED FOR THEIR AMUSEMENT BY ONE OF THEIR FELLOW-PASSENGERS. 
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SCENE BETWEEN DECKS”: AS THE HOUR OF DEPARTURE DRAWS NIGH, | TH 
MOMENT, AND THE DECKS BECOME TOO MUCH EN 
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NIGH, | 


MUCH 


to-day aboard ship 
and bound for 
Australia, published 
on pages 108-109 in 
this issue. In 1850 
each passenger had a 
week's ration con- 
sisting of 2} Ib. of 
bread or biscuit ; 1 Ib. 
wheaten flour; 5 Ib. 
oatmeal; 2 Ib. rice; 
2 ozs. tea; § Ib. 
sugar; and 4} Ib. 
molasses. This scale 
was fixed by the 
Government and was 
considered sufficient 
to keep those in 
health and comfort 
who, in the ordinary 
course of life, were 
not accustomed to 
animal food. The 
fares varied, being 
“as high as £5 per 
passenger in the 
steerage, and some- 
times as low as 
£3 10s."" In the year 
1849, out of the total 
number of 299,498 

ontinued opposite. 


BROUGHT, 


LILO ENRO LAL AAT VENOOOAU HERE DRE EEE 


THE 
ENCUMBERED 


DANCING 


To 


ADMIT 


IN ADDITION TO THEIR BOXES AND TRUNKS, 
GOVERNMENT WAS SUFPICIENTLY LIBERAL TO KEEP THEM IN HEALTH, 


OF THE 


AMUSEMENT. 


CONSIDERABLE 


on saredmreceones recess. sseees 


CEASES. TOO MANY FRESH ARRIVALS TAKE PLACE EVERY 
WITH LUGGAGE 
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COOK, ALMOST LOST IN THE 
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JAN. 22, 


LEAVING BRITAIN FOR A NEW LIFE ABROAD IN 1849: 
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HOW EARLY VICTORIAN EMIGRANTS TRAVELLED. 


Continued.) 

emigrants, more than 
one-half left from the 
port of Liverpool. 
The Colonial Land 
and Emigration Com- 
missioners published 
in the spring of every 
year a useful little 
pamphlet, the 
* Colonization Circu- 
lar,”” which contained 
much valuable 
information for 

emigrants. 


(RIGHT.) “‘ DINNER IN 
THE FORECASTLE”’ : 
SOMETIMES THE FORE- 
CASTLE WAS CHOSEN 
FOR A SELECT DINNER- 
PARTY, WHO, IN THE 
FRESH, OPEN AIR, 
ENJOYED THEIR MEAL 
IN PICNIC STYLE. 


“soup TIME”: 


DENSE 


AND SAVOURY ATMOSPHERE OF STEAM 


WHICH RISES 














““ QUARTER-DECK OF AN EMIGRANT SHIP—-THE ROLL-CALL 
THE PASSENGERS WERE CHECKED AND 


FROM THE COPPERS, 


> THE VESSEL'S PROGRESS”: 


ne 


THEIR TICKETS 


eons onevennmannenneres 


A LITTLE GROUP SURROL 


: AS THE SHIP PROCEEDED DOWN THE 


MERSEY 
COLLECTED. 
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DS SOME LEARNED FRIEND 


WHO HAS WORKED OUT THE SHIP’S COURSE FOR THE LAST DAY. 
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CELLENT EQUIPMENT THE HOSPITAL, 
MEN AND FOUR WOMEN CAN BE 
ACCOMMODATED. 


SHOWING 


WHERE FOUR 


A VIEW 
OPERATION 
THE EYE OF 


FOR 
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soonnennnnengengen 





A LITTLE 
SNOWY 
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FIRST-CLASS 


SHIP 
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THEATRE: A MINOR 
BODY FROM 
PROGRESS. 


TO- )ATE OPERATING 
REMOVAL OF A FOREIGN 
PASSENGERS IS SEEN IN 


mecnanneennent 


PASSENGERS SIT DOWN 


STEWARDS. 


YOUNG 
WHITE-COATED 


CHILDREN 
TEA SERVED BY 


FOR SPORTS 
COMMITTEE 


{IGRATION—ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO AND 
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AW eN 99 
A PLEASANT CEREMON 
IS HANDING THE PRIZES TO THE WINNER 
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UNDER 
FOUR IN 


CARDS BEING 
CONDITIONS: A 
PROGRESS ON THE 


A GAME OF ENJOYED 
BRIDGE 


DECK. 








ONE OF THE 
ACCOMPANIED 


A CONCERT ON BOARD SHIP: 
PASSENGERS IS GIVING A SOLO, 
BY HER FATHER AT THE PIANO. 


HE Georgic, formerly a Cunard White Star 
ship, now owned by the Ministry of Trans- 
port, sailed from Liverpool for Australia on 
January 11 with 2010 people, including 400 
children, on board, this being the largest emigrant 
party ever to leave this country in one ship 
During the course of the coming year, between 
70,000 and 80,000 other people will leave for the 
Commonwealth of Australia. The emigrant ships 
of to-day offer practically all the amenities of 
luxury liners, as shown by our photographs of 
life on board the Ormonde, the second of the 
all-emigrant ships on charter by the Australian | 
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GIVING BY THE SHIP'S CAPTAIN, WHO 
OF THE LADIES’ SINGLES DECK TENNIS. 
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} A YOUNG PASSENGER ENJOYS A BIG THRILL : 
j IS RECEIVING THE PRIZE HE WON IN 

{ CHILDREN’S SPORTS MEETING. 

' 


YARN NEARER E MNES A DONA EINE LAINE EAL ANNAN TANIA 
THE DELIGHT OF SUN AND SEA BREEZES: 


A THIRTEEN-YEAR-OLD PASSENGER PERCHED 
IL. 


Government, of which the Georgic is the tenth. 
The passengers have excellent accommodation 
and their well-being is catered for in every way, 
while the children are specially considered. For 
the benefit of those who have never played the 
race-game on board ship, it should be explained 
that models of horses are attached to the ribbons 
shown in our photograph and that by operating 
a wheel the models are made to move. On 
other pages of this issue we publish illustrations 
f the very different life on board an emigrant 
riginally given in issues of 


) years ago, <« 
j V eu f 1849 and 185 
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‘HORSE RACE”: THREE 
AS THOSE CARRYING OUT THIS DUTY 
> IN THE RIBBONS. 
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AN EXCITING EVENT IN THE PROGRAMME OF A CHILDREN'S 
SPORTS MEETING: YOUNG PUGILISTS IN ACTION IN THE 
RING. THE RESULT OF THE FIGHT WAS A DRAW. 
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PUNTERS COLLECTING THEIR WINNINGS AFTEI 

MEETING PASSENGERS AT THE TOTALISATOR, WHICH 
OPERATES IN CORRECT RACECOURSE STYLI 
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REFRESHMENT: THE ORANGE-JUICE 


WELCOME DAILY 
11.30 A.M 


* ELEVENSES "' SERVED FOR CHILDREN AT 
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OF THE VOYAGE 
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C¥ January 7, General Marshall's resig 
nation of the office of Secretary of 
State was announced by President Truman. 
(He dropped his military title while holding 
that office, but it was used by the President 
in his letter of thanks and farewell, and he 
has been a soldier for a very much longer time 
than he has been a statesman.) General 
Marshall’s departure was generally expected. 
He was known to have assumed his late office 


out of a sense of public duty and to have grown physically 
weary in harness. At the age of sixty-eight, having under- 
gone a surgical operation, and having worked harder 
than most men, he deserved the rest which he was known 


to desire. Yet, such was his prestige, 
many people hoped that he would after all 
change his mind, or at least remain at his 
post until later on in this year. Chiefs of 
Staff do not become familiar public figures 
as fighting commanders do, and he was 
never in the course of the war known to 
the man in the street, even in his own 
country and still less here, as were 
Eisenhower and MacArthur, Alexander and 
Montgomery. A remarkable tribute to his 
personality and ideas is thus furnished by 
the fact that, after a relatively brief period 
in a civil office, he should have become one 
of the score of men whose names are now 
most familiar to the world at large. 

“ Happily for the continuity of govern- 
ment,” wrote the President in the letter 
alluded to, “‘ there appears from time to 
time a man of outstanding ability whose 
service in one post of responsibility gives 
him exceptional qualification to discharge 
other duties of equal moment in a quite 
different field of activity. You are the 
exemplification of the type of public 
servant I have in mind."" In other words, 
having been a great and successful admin- 
istrative soldier, General Marshall took in 
his stride the problems of foreign affairs. 
And, whatever be the final fate of the 
Marshall Plan or its measure of success in 
achieving the aims of its sponsor, history 
is likely to accord greater prestige to the 
General for his work as Secretary of State, 
which he began as an amateur, than for 
that as Chief of Staff, in which he was 
engaged in the profession familiar to him 
from the days of his youth. History may 
or may not be justified in so doing, but its 
verdict is almost inevitable. History treats 
successful commanders well, but not the 
workers behind the scenes in war. Carnot 
is one of the few of these whom it has 
advanced to the highest honours, and, 
curiously enough, it has given him an 
exaggerated reputation. ‘ Mr. Marshall” 
of the Marshall Plan is destined to take 
a bigger place in the annals of our 
time than ‘ General Marshall,"’ moulder 
of American strategy. 

This might not have been so. General 
Eisenhower has revealed that President 
Roosevelt had tentatively decided that 
the supreme command in North-West 
Europe should be given to General 
Marshall, after revising his opinion that a 
British commander—who would have been 
Field Marshal Sir Alan Brooke—should be 
chosen, because American public opinion would not 
agree to it. There is no point in speculating how 
successful in this appointment General Marshall 
would have been, but it is certain that he would 
have been a great loss in Washington. From the 
American point of view, if this can be said without 
lack of generosity, it was particularly important 
that he should not withdraw from the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff. No one else, not even General 
Eisenhower, who would have been his successor 
if he had taken command in the field, would have 
been equally capable of giving effect to American 
strategic ideas and upholding them against British 
criticism. But, apart from national interests, General 
Marshall would appear to have been almost indis- 
pensable as a planner, and administrator, and above 
all as a personality. On the whole, it will be agreed 
that President Roosevelt did the right thing when 
he decided not to break up a winning team and to 
entrust “ Overlord "’ to General Eisenhower. 


In our country General Marshall was regarded 


in military circles with deep respect and even with 
affection. They considered him to be by no means 
a genius as a strategist, but at the same time sound 
and sensible. Where they did think him supreme 
was in the rdéle of organiser. He seemed to be a 
great business man who had adopted the profession 
of arms and, having in earlier years displayed brilliant 
qualities in it, had tended to revert to the business 
type as he grew older. And it was an organiser of 
this sort who was most wanted when the develop- 
ment of American resources for war was proceeding 
at so great a pace. General Marshall was outstanding 
in the position he occupied during the war. At the 
same time, he impressed all who met him as possess- 
ing, beneath a certain grimness and laconicism, 
high qualities of heart as well as of head: kindliness, 
forbearance, sympathy, modesty and, above all, 
honesty. His was a rock-like character, and if it 
bore on the surface some of the roughness of rock, 
it had also the solidity and dependability. He was 
a great military figure, whose position in the 


international sphere was enhanced by his personal character. 
Few, however, of his best friends can have expected that 
after the war he would rapidly acquire an even higher 


reputation in a very different field. 


GENERAL 


succeeded 
article on this page Captain Falls pays tribute to 
accord greater prestige to the General for his work as Secretary of State than for that as Chief of Staff 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: 


GENERAL GEORGE MARSHALL. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


When he took up the office which he is now laying 
down, General Marshall showed that his first principle was 
to be steady and uncompromising opposition to Russian 
expansion and pretensions. Like his opposite number in 





“ONE OF THE SCORE OF MEN WHOSE NAMES ARE NOW MOST FAMILIAR TO THE WORLD AT LARGE”: 
MARSHALL, WHO RESIGNED FROM THE OFFICE OF UNITED STATES SECRETARY OF STATE ON 


JANUARY 7, WITH HIS WIFE DURING CONVALESCENCE AFTER HIS RECENT OPERATION, 


of the United States Army. 





AS CHIEF OF STAFF OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY FROM 1939 TO 1945, “ ALMOST 
INDISPENSABLE AS A PLANNER AND ADMINISTRATOR, AND ABOVE ALL AS A PERSON- 
ALITY": GENERAL GEORGE MARSHALL, WHO WAS PROMOTED GENERAL OF THE ARMY 
IN 1944 BUT IN HIS POLITICAL LIFE PREFERRED TO BE KNOWN AS “MR. MARSHALL.” 


the United Kingdom, he was inclined to be heavy-handed 
and uninspiring, but in June, 1947, he made at Harvard 
what was perhaps the most inspiring and certainly the 
most famous speech heard or read since the war. It may 
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be that the hopes founded on the Marshall 
Plan were too high, but even if that be the 
case it is none the less true that it represents 
almost the only sign of hope in the economic 
firmament that Europe has espied since 
the end of the war. Foreign ministers always 
bear the responsibility of their failures, so that 
it is as unreasonable as it is mean to look round 
for a coach or instigator when they achieve an 
outstanding success. He must be given full 


credit for a magnificent conception. It has been alleged that 
its origin was not humanity but a search for another weapon 
in the “ cold war.”" The only sense in which that can be said 
to be true is that the Marshall Plan aims at the abolition 


of hunger, poverty, and unemployment ; 
that these are the forcing-beds of Com- 
munism ; and that thus far the Marshall 
Plan is directed against Communism. It 
cannot be doubted that it has also a 
positive object which accords with the 
high-mindedness of its author. 

Apart from the personal reasons which 
have brought about General Marshall's 
resignation, it is possible that he does not 
feel quite the same enthusiasm for the 
triumphant party leader, whose followers 
already show signs of an intention to ride 
roughshod over their defeated opponents, as 
he did when Mr. Truman was so largely 
dependent upon what has been called “ bi- 
partisan " support. Those who make much 
of an incident before the elections, when 
the President determined to send Chief 
Justice Vinson to Moscow as a special envoy 
and his Secretary of State intervened to 
dissuade him from taking this course, have 
been asserting that General Marshall's 
resignation marks the beginning of a change 
in policy. The President has denied the 
allegation that there has been a policy 
peculiarly associated with himself opposed 
to another policy associated with General 
Marshall, with the Under-Secretary of State, 
Mr. Lovett, and with the defence minister, 
Mr. Forrestal. He has doubtless every 
justification for doing so, especially in view 
of some of the sensational forms taken by 
that allegation. At the same time, it is to be 
noted that Mr. Lovett has decided to resign 
with his chief. It would not be surprising if 
there were to be some modification at least 
in the foreign policy of the United States. 

The successor to General Marshall, Mr. 
Dean Acheson, has so far given voice to 
sentiments on the subject completely in 
accord with those expressed by his pre- 
decessor. It is known that he is in full 
agreement with the principles of the 
Marshall Plan. It cannot be predicted, how- 
ever, that he will not be inclined to make 
fresh efforts to reach a settlement with 
Soviet Russia of a kind not to have been 
expected from General Marshall. When a 
new hand comes to the helm he often calls 
for some change in the trimming of the sails, 
even if as a matter of experiment, and 
cannot normally be criticised for doing so. 
Mr. Acheson is probably more adroit than 


General George Catlett Marshall resigned from the office of Secretary of State on January 7 and has been ; 
by Mr. Dean Acheson, whose photograph we published in our issue of January 15. In the General Marshall, and might make a success 
Marshall and says that history is likely to 


of such an experiment, though the prospects 
of better relations with Russia are not good. 
It is at all events safe enough to prophesy 
that there will be no appeasement in the old unfavour- 
able sense of that word. Official opinion in the United 
States appears to have decided that that is the 
most dangerous policy of all. But the political 
situation certainly acquires a new interest now that this 
change is coupled with the recent statement of the 
President about a division of opinion within the 
Kremlin itself. This country can afford to look forward 
with confidence to Mr, Acheson’s tenure of office and 
to wish him good fortune in his varied tasks. 

At the age which he has now reached and after 
suffering for some time from ill-health, General 
Marshall's distinguished record of public service, to 
humanity as well as to his country, has probably come 
to an end. Mr. Truman has been criticised in some 
quarters for being too fond of putting soldiers into 
traditionally civilian offices, and he now reverts to the 
normal practice of appointing to the post of Secretary 
of State a man who has already served an apprentice- 
ship to it. There will not go out to General Marshall 
the wave of popular sympathy from this country that 
went out to General Eisenhower when he left Europe, 
because temperament and circumstances have contri- 
buted to prevent the former from coming into touch 
with the populace to the same extent. By comparison 
with Genera] Eisenhower there is a touch of aloofness 
and austerity about General Marshall. Those who 
know the facts will feel that it has been fortunate for 
us to have had such a man to deal with in the many 
important affairs in which our nation and his have been 
concerned in common. In controversy he was deter- 
mined to the point of obstinacy, but he always tackled 
the next subject coming up for discussion in as cool, 
as friendly, and as helpful a way as if there had 
never been a difference of opinion. 

For those who know nothing of these matters and 
little about his personality, his passport to their regard 
and his final monument must be the Marshall Plan. The 
best and most welcome tribute that the nations con- 
cerned can pay him will be to make of that plan an out- 
standing success. It is doubttul whether any foreign 
minister has taken so large a part in shaping the 


destinies of the world as he has during the past two years, 
and the Marshall Plan remains the great landmark which he 
has set up. We may be sure that in his retirement he will 
watch the progress of his great conception with anxious eyes. 
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THE REBIRTH OF ROTTERDAM: 
A NEW CITY RISES FROM THE RUINS OF WAR. 


THE NEW CENTRE OF ROTTERDAM IS TO HAVE MORE OPEN SPACE THAN THE OLD ; AND THIS 


TALL BLOCK OF 132 FLATS SHOWS ONE OF THE METHODS OF SOLVING E TY’S PROBLEMS, 
THE REBUILDING OF ROTTERDAM: THE CHURCH OF ST. LAWRENCE (GROOTE KERK), 3 . 4 “ve Cer? ee 


IN THE CENTRE OF THE DEVASTATED AREA. IT WILL BE A FOCAL POINT IN THE NEW CITY. 











THE OLD ROTTERDAM AND THE NEW, SIDE BY SIDE: ROTTERDAM’'S ONLY WINDMILL, WHICH 
MIRACULOUSLY SURVIVED THE BOMBING ; AND A NEW BLOCK OF FLATS AND SHOPS. THE OLD AND THE NEW ROTTERDAM, IN COMBINATION: A NEW TOBACCO WAREHOUSE, 
J WHOSE ARCHITECTURE COMBINES MODERN DESIGN AND TRADITIONAL DUTCH STYLE. 





. 
THE DEVASTATION OF WAR GAVE ROTTERDAM PLANNERS A CHANCE TO REPLAN A CROWDED THE INTERNATIONAL BUILDING CENTRE, A NEW POLYGONAL BUILDING, NOW ERECTED IN THE 
CITY CENTRE, AND THIS MODEL SHOWS THEIR INTENTION AS REGARDS BUSINESS PREMISES. ALREADY RISING CITY CENTRE OF ROTTERDAM, FOR BUILDING*TRADE EXHIBITIONS. 

9 L E 


Overleaf, a double-page drawing by our Special Artist gives a panorama of the severely restricted, from 25,000 before the raid, to 4500 in the new city centre 
centre of the city of Rotterdam, showing the great acreage laid low by the German There are to be more open spaces; a new bridge over the Meuse; the clearing away 
surprise raid of May 14, 1940, and now cleared for the city’s great plan for rebuilding of extensive railway yards ; and the construction all along the Meuse of a new, large 
and redevelopment. Rotterdam as a city grew with great rapidity after 1870, and in and high river-dike which will prevent the flooding of the inner city in the future 
consequence its centre was overcrowded, uneconomically planned for modern life and This last has been planned as a broad riverside drive planted with trees. A bold and 
traffic and, in addition, liable to flood. The problem of the inner city, therefore, has simple traffic system has been designed, and the functions of the new city are to 
been one of re-designing than of re-constructing. The number of dwellings is to be | be strictly '* zoned." Our photographs give some idea of the Rotterdam of the future 
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BOMBED WITHOUT WARNING: ROTTERDAM, A NEVER-TO-BE-FORG 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, Capriin | 


— 
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ONCE THE HEART OF A BUSY CITY AND NOW A POIGNANT REMINDER OF THE HORI 


the buildings destroyed 


On May 14, 1940, the Germans perpetrated one of their most ruthless war 


Now the Dutch are rebuilding the heart of Rotter- 


crimes when they systematically bombed the unprotected open city of dam, and soon a modern town will rise Pheenix-like from the ashes of the 
Rotterdam. An area of 645 acres in the centre of the city was laid completely old. Our Special Artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, who visited Holland at 
flat, only three buildings being left standing. The number of dead, originally the time of Queen Juliana’s inauguration, spent some time in Rotterdam, 


estimated at 30,000, numbered 900, but the extent of the material destruction 
can be gauged from the fact that 25,000 houses and 60 schools were among 


where he made the drawing reproduced above, showing the centre of the 
city, looking south-east from the Carillon Tower of the Stadhuis. All the 
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FO! GOTTEN LESSON AGAINST THE DANGERS OF UNPREPAREDNESS. 


Captus BRYAN DE GRINEAU, IN ROTTERDAM. 
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E HORRORS OF AERIAL BOMBARDMENT: THE CENTRE OF ROTTERDAM AS IT IS TO-DAY. 


er rubble has been cleared and the railway-line stretches like a naked backbone windmill, the last surviving windmill in Rotterdam. To the left of the wind 
the across the desolate acres. The Groote Kerk (Church of St. Lawrence), only mill, in front of the gasometers, are some of the newly-erected houses. In 
at the shell of which survived the bombing, can be seen centre-right, surrounded the foreground, next to the railway-line, a large bomb site has been con 
m, by scaffolding. On the other side of the railway-line from the Groote Kerk verted into a fairground, which gives a touch of cheerful life to the sombre 
he the library can be seen, the tallest building in the group. It formerly had a scene. On page 111 appear some illustrations of individual building progress 
he tower, but this was destroyed. Behind it (centre-left) is the Oost Plein together with an outline of the city’s plan of reconstruction 




















HE synopsis handed out at the Press show of 
“The Paradine Case"’ (the new film at the 
Leicester Square) began for all the world like a 
novel by the late Mrs. Amanda Ros: “ The lovely 
Mrs. Paradine is sitting at the piano in her luxurious 
drawing-room, softly ‘playing an air from her 
native Italy. Above her hangs the portrait 
of her late husband, Colonel Paradine, in full 
regimentals and wearing his orders and decor- 
ations. It is a peaceful scene, hardly inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the butler bringing 
a glass of sherry and announcing that dinner 
will be ready in a quarterofanhour. But this 
quiet security is shattered within the same 
fifteen minutes before dinner, for the police 
arrive to arrest Mrs. Paradine for the murder 
of her husband.” The alliterative authoress 
of “‘ Irene Iddesleigh " and ‘‘ Delina Delaney ”’ 
(not to mention the volumes of verse entitled 
“Fumes of Formation” and “ Poems of 
Puncture "’) would doubtless have elaborated 
this passage with some of her chaste and 
chiselled adjectives. The piano, for example, 
would be “jade and jasper,” the portrait 
would be “ curious and compelling,’’ the butler 
“bland,” the sherry ‘ choice and charming,” 
and the police ‘‘ pert and perfunctory.”” But 
the atmosphere is identical, and the mood the 
same. The writing is dehydrated Amanda. 
The origin of the film is one of the later 
and lesser novels of Robert Hichens, and the 


would not appear to be one of Mr. Hichens’ 
better novels, and it is certainly not one of 
Mr. Hitchcock’s major films. And this impression 
must be set down despite the fact that it is a film 
with every kind of acting advantage. It has the 
somewhat sensational new beauty of Allida Valli as 





“THE PARADINE CASE,"’ IN WHICH THE CAST “IS MADE UP 

OF INTERESTING NEW-COMERS AND FASCINATING OLD- 

COMERS "': MRS. PARADINE (ALLIDA VALLI), “AS REMOTE 
” 


AS SHE IS BEAUTIFUL, IS ARRESTED AND CHARGED WITH 
THE MURDER OF HER HUSBAND, 


the Colonel’s lady who is tried for husband-murder. 
It has the handsome hero of the moment, Gregory 
Peck, as her Defending Counsel—and I gathered 
from ladies sighing around me that his legal wig 
becomes him well! It has clever little Ann Todd as 
his almost over-dutiful wife (for it is surely excess of 
duty in a barrister’s wife to wean him away from his 
brief to his bed ?), It has Charles Laughton as a 
“ hanging judge,”’ as stern and caustic in court as he 
is urbane and gastronomic at his dinner-table. It has 
Ethel Barrymore as his lady, a beady-eyed mixture 
of devotion and disgust towards her spouse. It has 
another interesting newcomer, Louis Jourdan, as the 
late Colonel's moody French valet, who may or may 
not have helped the Colonel's lady to poison his 
master, and who may or may not have hated that lady 
as much as—in the witness-box—he pretended he did. 
The cast, in a word, is excellent, since it is made up 
of interesting new-comers and fascinating old-comers. 

It is one of the laws of criticism that the outcome 
of a mystery-story should not be divulged. Therefore 
I do not divulge the conclusion of “‘ The Paradine 
Case.” But I carinot prevent myself from saying 
that I personally arrived at that conclusion in a state 
of neither suspense nor agitation, and that I viewed it 
all in a state of dispassionateness surpassed only by 
that of Mr. Laughton’s judge. 

The film has, however, one important virtue, 
which it shares with the kind of novel from which it 
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obviously derives. It does not, at the least, put 
any false gloss on crime. When the Colonel's lady 
is marched off to prison, she asks her butler for her 
black lambskin coat and bag. She is already wearing 
a black gown of beautiful cut and the most expensive 





“CRY OF THE crry” (20TH CENTURY-FOX): LIEUT. CANDELLA (VICTOR MATURE), 
A “SOMEWHAT LEISURELY AND INDECISIVE SLEUTH,” 
director is no less than Alfred Hitchcock. It ROME (RICHARD CONTE), AN AMERICAN KILLER, WHILE THE GANGSTER’S BROTHER, 


TONY (TOMMY COOK), AND MOTHER (MIMI AGUGLIA) LOOK ON, 


kind of simplicity. Her 
diamond clips are removed 
by her wardress, and one 
notes a flash of warmth 
pass across 
that cold, sour 


face as she does 
so. It may all 
be guilt, but 


it is the most 
splendid guilt, 
and the guilti- 
est splendour. 
Mrs. Paradine 
and her plight, 
in short, can- 
not do anyone 
much harm. 
She is as’ re- 
mote as she 
is beautiful. 
Needlewomen 
in Brixton and 
Bournemouth 
and Barn- 
staple will gaze 
upon her 





“THE PARADINE CASE’: LORD HORFIELD (CHARLES LAUGH- 
TON), “‘A ‘HANGING JUDGE’ AS STERN AND CAUSTIC IN 
COURT AS HE IS URBANE AND GASTRONOMIC AT HIS DINNER- 
TABLE,” WITH LADY HORFIELD (ETHEL BARRYMORE), 
“A BEADY-EYED MIXTURE OF DEVOTION AND DISGUST.” 


BE AND CRIME.—BY ALAN DENT. 


IS HELD UP BY MARTIN 





with awe but without covetousness. Her existence 
and her destiny are not really any more actual than 
those of the adventuress they have been reading 
about in Pam’s Paper or Babs’s Bedtime-Tales. 
But I am not at all so sure about the complete 
innocuousness of a picture like “Cry of the 
City " (the new film at the very comfortable 
little Tatler in the Charing Cross Road). 
This is the ignoble saga of an American killer, 
played by that cynical good-looker Richard 
Conte, and it tells how he was finally but 
gradually hounded down by that somewhat 
leisurely and indecisive sleuth, Victor Mature. 
These killer-sagas began, as I remember, with 
“This Gun for Hire ’’ (though probably long 
before), and have continued, with every sign 
of popular applause and far too few signs of 
critical disfavour, to culminate in this latest 
blatant example. As likely as not we behold 
some such actor as Alan Ladd or George Raft 
in the part of the pallid murderer-hero. Such 
films are to be clearly distinguished from 
worthily exciting ones like ‘“‘ Boomerang ” and 
‘The Naked City,” where one’s sympathies 
are wholly with the right-doer or the law, and 
not at all elicited for the bloodthirsty slayer. 
One of our lady-critics who, on occasion, can 
excel all the others in sheer lambency, has 
called ‘‘Cry of the City” a “‘ moral melodrama,” 
since it shows that the law-abiding Mr. Mature 
can afford a far better overcoat than the law- 
breaking Mr. Conte (who goes about in a 
villainous and dirty trench-coat, as it used to 
be called). But, fundamentally and basically, 





“THE PARADINE CASE” (BRITISH LION): MADDALENA PARA- 
DINE (ALLIDA VALLI) IN THE DOCK ON A CHARGE OF MURDERING 
HER HUSBAND, WITH HER DEFENDING COUNSEL, ANTHONY 
KEANE (GREGORY PECK), CROSS-EXAMINING ANDRE LATOUR 
(LOUIS JOURDAN), THE LATE COLONEL PARADINE’S VALET. 


there is nothing in the least moral about this melo- 
drama, excepting its delayed and arbitrary conclusion. 

It is brilliantly made and nowhere dull (the director 
is Robert Siodmak). Therein seems to me to lie this 
film’s deplorableness if we look at it from a social 
point of view (which the reader must admit I very 
seldom feel bound to do). Corner-boys in Lewisham 
and Leytonstone and Leeds are most certainly going 
to make the nimble Mr. Conte their hero in this film, 
and not at all the inert Mr. Mature. The scoundrel 
has killed a policeman at the film’s opening, proceeds 
to stab a sharp-practising lawyer apparently on the 
same afternoon, and concludes by double-crossing a 
flabby and saturnine masseuse who had offered to 
buy some stolen jewels from him. Throw in a couple 
of attempted stranglings, and the vicious pattern is 
complete. There is a-certain gusto in these crimes, 
and a marked lack of disgust or horror in their 
perpetration, which ought—it seems to me—to have 
struck the British Board of Film Censors, or at least 
given it pause. And justice, as I have said, is done 
to that debonair culprit in a remarkably belated 
manner, The bullet reaches his back not so much 
out of inexorableness, as out of the necessity of 
bringing the film to a moral conclusién. The recent 
wave of violent crime in this country may or may 
not be encouraged by the showing of brutal films 
of this order : it is certainly not going to be stemmed 
by such. 
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JAN. 
ARMY FILM TRAINING UP-TO-DATE : A DANGEROUS PATROL IN ENEMY COUNTRY. 


THE OPENING OF A “ LANGEROUS JOURNEY,” AN ARMY TRAINING FILM, IN WHICH A PATROL, 
BRIEFED TO PENETRATE ENEMY TERRITORY BY NIGHT, SET OFF ACROSS A RIVER IN RUBBER BOATS. 


ONE OF THE SURVIVORS, IN ENEMY TERRITORY : DRINKING-WATER IS WHERE YOU FIND 


IT AND A MUDDY PUDDLE—WITH THE STERILISING TABLETS——-SUPPLIES HIS NEEDS. 


EARLY IN THE PATROL, THE PATROL COMMANDER IS KILLED: THE TWO SURVIVORS, WITH 


AND FIELD-GLASSES TAKEN FROM HIS BODY, CARRY OUT THE TASK ON THEIR OWN INITIATIVE. 


All Army training and instructional films are produced through the agency of the 


Army Kinema Corporation, who handle more than 300 miles of film prints (16-mm 
and 35-mm.) every month. The photographs we show were taken from a film called 
“Dangerous Journey," made for the Army Kinema Corporation by Verity Films, Ltd 
This was made on the request of the Director of Infantry to demonstrate the 
necessity for a high standard of battle-craft, and is intended for showing to junior 


officers, N.C.O.s and men of the Infantry. It is in the form of a simple narrative. 
Photographs 
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THE MAJORITY OF THE PATROL ARE KILLED, BUT TWO PRIVATES CARRY ON : AFTER LYING 


UP AT NIGHT, THEY DECIDE TO AMBUSH AN ENEMY PATROL FOR INFORMATION. 


THE RETURN FROM THE PATROL: THE TWO SURVIVORS, THEIR TASK ACCOMPLISHED, RE-CROSS 
THE RIVER IN THE ONLY REMAINING RUBBER BOAT, ON THEIR WAY BACK TO H.Q. 


THE SUCCESSFUL END OF THE “ DANGEROUS JOURNEY " : ONE OF THE RETURNING 
H.Q. FORWARD POST. 


SURVIVORS IS CHALLENGED AS HE REACHES AN 


Two privates are the sole survivors of a patrol ordered to penetrate enemy territory 
to obtain vital information. Although the officer leading the patrol is among the 
killed, the two privates determine to push on and carry out on their own the task 
given to the patrol. They move by night, lie up and observe by day, and having 
obtained the information they need, make their difficult way back to Battalion H.Q. 
to report. This film, together with another called “ The Craftsman” (on R.E.M.E. 
training), was recently shown in London and impressed critics with its clarity and force 
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HE marble bust of 

Voltaire, the French 
poet and philosopher, by 
Houdon, acquired by the 
Victoria and Albert 
Museum for £4000, 
which half was con- 
tributed by the National 
Art-Collections Fund and 
half by the Murray Be- 
quest, is the only Houdon 
in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, and the 
only male portrait by 
that great sculptor in the 
National Collections. A 
small photograph of it 
appeared in our issue of 
January |, but its im 
portance is such that we 




















{ THE BUST, FULL FACE, SHOWING THE are illustrating it more 
\ FILLET BINDING THE HAIR adequately on this page 
\ Voltaire died in Paris 
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A NEW ACQUISITION OF GREAT IMPORTANCE AND 





EXECUTED BY JEAN-ANTOINE HOUDON (1741-1828) FROM A MODEL 
MARBLE BUST OF FRANCOIS-MARIE AROUET DE VOLTAIRE (1694-1778). 
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MARQUIS DE VILLETTE 
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at the house of the Mar- 
que de hi poe A May, 
1 . eighty-four. 
Shovity, Lotore is death 
he sat to Houdon, who 
executed a number of 
busts from the model of 
1778, and in 1781 com- 
pleted the seated figure 
of Voltaire which to-day 
may be seen outside the 
Comédie Francaise It 
is an} idealised portrait, 
showing him as a Roman 
senator, his hair bound 
with a fillet: actually he 
was bald. The bust ac- 
quired by the V. and A. 




































Museum resembles the \ 
head of this figure, and, THE BUST, PROFILE. VOLTAIRE, WHO WAS } 
as it is inscribed “ Au BALD, IS DEPICTED WITH HAIR 
Marquis de Villette,” may 

have been given to him. 


RARITY FOR THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM : A BUST OF VOLTAIRE BY HOUDON. 
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FIG. I. THE TEMPLE OF ZEUS AT CYRENE, 


EXCAVATIONS OF THE SITE. 


WITH COLUMNS 
PROBABLY LAID LOW IN ANCIENT TIMES BY AN EARTHQUAKE : 
THE RAILS IN THE FOREGROUND REMAIN FROM FORMER ITALIAN 


THE 


HE war in North 

Africa took many 
thousands of our troops 
past a sight which they 
hardly expected to see 
in the midst of the 
desert the ruins of 
ancient Cyrene, evi- 
dently once a great and 
prosperous city. At 
that time there were 
few who had the means 
or opportunity to inter- 
pret to them these vast 
and imposing monu- 


ments, which, previous to the war, few scholars even had visited. The excavations of 
these ruins had been conducted most energetically by the Italian Government, always 
eager to illustrate afresh the grandeur that was Rome. But though the results of the 
excavations were duly published, very few persons had been encouraged to visit them. 

Yet it was two Englishmen, Captain R. M. Smith and E. A. Porcher, to whom 


their first discovery and exploration were due. In 
1860-61 they made some excavations, found several 
sculptures, and brought them back to the British 
Museum. One of these, which we illustrate (Fig. 5), 
represents the nymph Cyrene, spirit of the rich 
spring which provided the original means of life for 
the city. A local legend held that this mythical 
heroine on one occasion fought with and strangled 
a lion, and that she was one of the many maidens 
beloved by the god Apollo. In fact, his temple was 
founded beside her spring (Figs. 6 and 9, overleaf), 
and formed the principal shrine of the city. In its 
original form it dates back to about 600 B.c., but of 
that building little remains. It was rebuilt in the 
fifth century B.c., when the columns of the older 
temple were taken down and piously laid under the 
floor of the new shrine. It was rebuilt in its present 
form after its destruction in the Jewish Revolt in 
the second century A.D., and lastly, in the fourth 
century, was transformed into a Christian church. 

Cyrene came into existence as a colonial out- 
post of the Greek world, the only Greek city on 
the coast of Africa. Tradition held that its 
founders came from the tiny Doric island of Thera, 
in the Cyclades, under the leadership of a young 
man of good family called sometimes Aristoteles 
and sometimes Battos, ‘“‘the stammerer.”’ His 
ceremonial tomb or cenotaph, which is illustrated 
on the city’s coins, was rediscovered by the 
Italians in the market-place. Other coins of the 
city appropriately illustrate the chief source of 
the city’s wealth—namely, the now extinct silphium 
plant (Fig. 2). This was a wild plant, harvested 
by the Libyan natives of the interior, possessing 
broad leaves, a bulbous flower and large seed- 
pods. The root and stem alike were eaten fresh with 
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ITALIAN 


THE MAIDENS OF CYRENE : 


EXCAVATORS, AND 


ILLUSTRATED 


HELLAS IN NORTH AFRICA: 


THE THIRTEEN -HUNDRED -YEAR- 
OLD CIVILISATION OF CYRENE. 


By R. D. BARNETT. (Assistant Keeper in the 
Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, 
British Maseum.) 





NOT 


LONDON NEWS 


The excellent work 
of reconstruction under- 
taken by the Italian 
authorities and the 
creditable care with 
which the British 
authorities protected the 
monuments during and 
after the fighting is 


FIG. 


well shown by the accompanying photographs. 





A COIN OF CYRENE’S PROSPEROUS DAYS, SHOWING 


(RIGHT) THE HEAD OF ZEUS AMMON AND (LEFT) THE SOURCE OF 
CYRENE'S PROSPERITY, THE LONG-EXTINCT SILPHIUM 
Many of the Coins of Cyrene in the sixth to fourth centuries B.C 
the place was a prosperous Greek colony, carry a representation of the 
silphium plant Th 

time of Christ : and its fate may be thought to present an epitome of the 
way in which the fertility of North Africa has been allowed to waste away 


PLANT 
when 


is plant is supposed to have become extinct about the 


since the days when it was the granary of Rome 


(Reproduction by Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum.) 


The colonnade in Fig. 8 is the 


restored Cw#sareum, a public building dedicated to the worship of the Roman 


Emperor. 


An example of the rich discoveries of earlier date which perhaps are yet 


to be made is afforded by the fine pair of early archaic Greek sculptures, representing 
two maidens dressed in the Ionic fashion, belonging to the last years of the sixth 


century B.c. (Fig. 3). 


There is evidence that the Roman Republic treated Cyrene harshly. 


They have not hitherto been published in this country 


In 34 Bx 


Antony assigned it, as if it were his own property, to Selene, his daughter by 


Cleopatra, re-naming it Cleopatris. 


When he and, with him, the Republic were over- 


thrown in 30 B.c., Cyrene passed under the Empire of Augustus, who rectified many 
of the old abuses. He also rebuilt the wall of the citadel, and it was perhaps in his 


TWO FINE EARLY ARCHAIC GREEK 
SCULPTURES (PROBABLY OF THE SIXTH CENTURY B.C.) FOUND AT CYRENE 


PREVIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED IN 


THIS COUNTRY. 


vinegar, and were regarded as a spice or condiment, while the juice was considered 
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FIG. 4. AN INTERESTING FEATURE 
LATER DAYS OF ANCIENT CYRENE A 
LAVATORIES IN THE PUBLIC BATHS 
BY THE EMPEROR HADRIAN (A.D. 


he is shown receiving them from one of the Hesperides 


an antidote to poisons and bites 
These properties caused it to be 
in such demand that, on the evidence 
of Pliny, the Roman naturalist, it 
had already become extinct in the 
time of Christ. But Cyrene was most 
fortunate in the fertility of its soil, 
which, while still impressive enough 
to-day after the dullness of the desert 
landscape, was then a _ matter 
for marvel, being capable of raising 
three crops a year. In 330 B.« 
when the cities of Greece were 
stricken with famine, Cyrene pre- 
sented them with 29,000 tons of 
wheat. It is very possible that 
much of this prosperity could be 
revived to-day, as the undertakings 
begun by the modern Italian 
colonists and partly continued by 
the British Military Authority show 
Another coin apparently refers 
to the foundation by Cyrene of her 
own colony, Euesperides, better 
known to-day as Benghazi. The 
name of Euesperides alludes to 
the legend of the Hesperides or 
Daughters of Hesperus, the Evening 
or Western Star. In his magic garden 
a fairy tree guarded by a dragon 
bore the golden apples which Earth 
presented as a wedding present to 
Hera on her marriage to Zeus. It 
formed one of the Labours of 
Heracles that he should obtain these 
miraculous fruits, and on the coin 
The choice of the name 


of this colony strongly suggests that such was the then richness of the Benghazi plain 


that it seemed in truth a fabulous garden 


honour that the Ca#sareum, a public building 
dedicated to the worship of the Roman Emperor 
and similar to one which existed in Alexandria 
was erected. But now that the silphium had become 
extinct under the exactions of the Republic's 
tax-gatherers, Cyrene’s prosperity was waning 

In 115 A.D. Cyrene suffered a great 
trophe. Its origins lay half a century before, in 
the Revolt of the Jews of Palestine against th« 
oppressions of the Romans. This revolt had 
been crushed in a.pD. 70, after a bitter strugglic 
Sympathetic but equally futile revolts broke out 
among the Jewish communities of Alexandria 
(73 A.D.) and Cyrene. In 115 A.D., however, the 
smouldering embers once more burst into flames. In 
Cyrenaica the Jews were now exceedingly numer 
ous. They fiercely attacked Cyrene, burned the 
heathen temples, smashed the cult statues and put 
the inhabitants to the sword—to the number, it is 
said, of over 200,0c00—-an interesting clue to the 
population of the city at that time. The Roman 
Emperor Trajan was obliged to send his best 
general, Marcius Turbo, against the rebels, and after 
a few years order was restored, though other out 
breaks occurred elsewhere But Cyrene was now 
impoverished, depopulated and enfeebled. The 
new Emperor Hadrian, who to us is famous for 
having built his wall along the northern border of 
Britain, but in his own time preferred to be known 
as an admirer of Greek culture, gave orders that 
ruined Cyrene should be rebuilt The ancient 
Temples of Apollo, Artemis, Hecate, the Capitolium 
and the Czwsareum all bear inscriptions praising 
Hadrian as the author of their restoration. The 
inscription in the Greater Baths declares that he 
“restored the Baths with their porticoes, tennis 


catas 


courts and other adjacent buildings after they had been overthrown and burnt in 


the Jewish Revolt.” 
Apollo Sanctuary) into two 
parts: the Greater Baths, 
adorned with fine statues and 
mosaics, for the men; and the 
Little Baths for the women. 
The Italian excavators have 
partly restored these. An inter- 
esting discovery is the lavatories 
(Fig. 4). 

But nothing could arrest the 
decay of Cyrene. Soon 
Cyrene ceased even to be the 
capital of Cyrenaica, being sup- 
planted by her port, Apollonia. 
A sad last light is thrown on 
Cyrene by the last of her sons, 
Synesios (375 ?- 414 A.D.), a 
Neoplatonist philosopher, who 
became Bishop of Ptolemais 
(Tolmeita) in 409 a.D., and 
whose character is finely drawn 
in a now little-read Victorian 
novel, “‘ Hypatia,’’ by Charles 
Kingsley. Synesios describes 
movingly in his extant letters 
the ruin caused by earthquakes, 
plagues of locusts, native raids, 
and the exactions and cruelties 
of the Byzantine governor, 
Andronicos of Berenice 
(Benghazi). Even before the 
tide of the Moslem invasion 
submerged the country in 644, 
Cyrene was dead and forgotten 
Her life-span had lasted from 
about 640 B.c. to about the 
same date a.D.—a period as long 
as the whole of British history 


He divided the Baths (which iiad partly encroached on the 





LIBYA CROWNING THE NYMPH CYRENE FOR 
A RELIEF DISCOVERED 
MIDDLE OF THE LAST CENTURY, 
IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


FIG. 5. 
HER VICTORY OVER A LION 


AT CYRENE IN THE 
AND NOW 


Cyrene is, in mythology, the spirit of the local spring; and 
according to one story was 4 lian nymph carried off to 
North Africa by Apollo. By him she was the mother of the 
demigod Aristaus, a deity whose main function was to protect 
men, animals and crops from the heat of the dog-days 


(Reproduction by Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum.) 
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THE CENTRE OF CYRENE THROUGHOUT THE THIRTEEN CENTURIES OF 


DISCOVERED 


1949 
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LAID ON THEIR SIDES AS A FOUNDATION TO THE FLOOR OF THE VARIOUS LATER BUILDINGS WHICH SUCCEEDED IT. 


AND RESTORED BY 


MODERN ITALIAN EXCAVATORS 


AND NOW UNDER 


THE CARE OF 


THE BRITISH MILITARY AUTHORITY: THE COLONNADE 


OF CYRENE'S CHSAREUM, A BUILDING OF THE ROMAN ERA, FIRST RESTORED BY THE EMPEROR HADRIAN. 


ITS HISTORY : THE TEMPLE OF APOLLO (LEFT FOREGROUND), WITH THE COLUMNS OF THE FIRST TEMPLE 


YRENE—the 
subject of 

these photographs 
and of Mr. R. D. 
Barnett’s article 
on the preceding 
page—was not 
excavated until 
the middle of the 
last century, when 
it was rediscovered 
by two English- 
men, Capt. R. M. 
Smith and Mr. 
E. A. Porcher. 
Yet for thirteen 
hundred years or 
so—virtually the 
length of British 
history-—-Cyrene 
was the prosper- 
ous capital of a 
rich and cultured 
civilisation. Recent 
events have 
brought much to 
light. Before the 
war and almost 
up to the moment 
when they were 
driven out by the 
British advance, 
Italian excavators 
have been at work 
revealing and re- 
storing the city's 
former grandeur ; 
thousands of 
troops must have 
passed the ruins, 
and the work con- 
tinues under the 
British Military 
Authority. The 
recent discoveries 
at Sabratha have 
drawn fresh atten- 
tion to the ancient 
culture and pros- 
perity of the North 
African littoral 
“ A reflection of 
the city’s wealth,” 
writes Mr. Bar 
nett, * is conveyed 
in a story that in 
fourth 


the 


early 


RELICS OF NORTH AFRICAN GREATNESS; WHEN CYRENE WAS CAPITAL OF A THIRTEEN-HUNDRED-YEAR: 
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FIG. 7. THE GREAT THEATRE OF CYRENE, AS IT IS TO-DAY, WITH THE ORCHESTRA FLOOR LYING TO THE LEFT. FROM THE EARLIEST DAYS THE CITY OF CYRENE WAS BOTH 
* CULTURED AND PROSPEROUS ; IT WAS THE HOME OF PHILOSOPHERS AND INVITED PLATO TO RE-DRAFT ITS LAWS. 


century B.C, Cyrene 
sent to Plato, the 
greatest philosopher 
and thinker of anti- 
quity, an invitation 
to re-draft its laws. 
Plato excused him- 
self, saying that 
Cyrene was too 
wealthy a city to pay 
attention to what he 
would propose. Yet 
Plato had especial 
ties with Cyrene, 
which by then was 
already taking a high 
place in the world of 
Greek culture. He 
had studied mathe- 
matics under a Cyren- 
@an teacher, Theo- 
doros; a Cyrenzan, 
Aristippos, studied 
with Plato the teach- 
ings of Socrates and 
founded in Cyrene a 
school of philosophy 
partly based on that 
of their common 
master. And when in 
388 B.C. Plato fell 
upon evil days, quar- 
relled with Dionysios, 
the ruler of Syracuse, 
and was imprisoned 
and sold into the 
slave market at 
Aegina, it was a 
Cyren@an, one Anni- 
keris, who recognised 
and ransomed him.” 
A recently-discovered 
inscription probably 
refers to this Anni- 
keris. “ There are 
also links between 
Cyrene and the world 
of the New Testa- 
ment. Greek-speak- 
ing Jews formed a 
large part of the 
population of Cyren- 
aica, and one of these 
Cyrengan Jews must, 
in fact, have been ; 
that Simon who - 
THE CITY OF CYRENE AND ITS MODERN GUARDIAN—AN ARCHAOLOGIST SERGEANT POSTED AS CUSTODIAN 


carried the Cross at _ 9. THE SPRING OF THE TUTELARY NYMPH OF 
the Crucifixion.” OF THE RUINS BY THE BRITISH MILITARY AUTHORITY. IT LIES NEAR THE TEMPLE OF APOLLO, 


OLD CIVILISATION, THE HOME OF PHILOSOPHERS AND A CENTRE OF AGRICULTURAL PROSPERITY. 
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A FEW weeks ago, two Giant Land Snails of the 
4 genus Achalina reached this country from 
Fast Africa. They came in the modern way, by air, 
and are now in the British Museum (Natural History) 
in London, not that they are on public view, for they 
are being kept alive and under observation in the 
research part of the Museum. It is nota 
new thing for Achatina to find its way 
across the oceans, to places distant from 
its native haunts; the process has been 
going on for a long time now, although the 
means of transport have varied consider- 
ably with the times and the circumstance. 
Indeed, it is precisely because of their 
having been scattered far and wide over 
the face of the globe that these two 
representatives are now in London. 

Land snails are no novelty, but many 
of the tropical species reach a very great 
size. The Achatinid# are found partic- 
ularly in Africa and South America, and 
one species, A. milneedwardsiana, bears a 
shell up to 74 ins. long. Although the 
species we are dealing with now, A. fulica, 
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BROUGHT TO LONDON FOR OBSERVATION AT THE NATURAL 
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GIANT LAND SNAILS. 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


snails by the various objects that litter the usual 
human habitation. As for Helix aspersa, there is 
probably a third factor—namely, that human habita- 
tions in this country usually include cats, which 


is not such a giant as this, it is, neverthe- A GIANT LAND SNAIL FROM EAST AFRICA, ACHATINA FULICA} SHOWING 


less, of fair proportions. The two speci- 
mens recently arrived in London weighed 
on arrival 6} and 7 ozs. respectively, most of this 
weight being, of course, accounted for by shell. We 
in this country find the garden snails, mere pigmies 
by comparison, sufficient to cope with, but in its native 
places 4chatina is anything but a pest. Apparently it 





A GIANT LAND SNAIL FROM BRAZIL WITH ITS EGGS: BORUS OBLONGUS; SHOWING (ON RIGHT) 
INSIDE. THE SHELL OF THE EGG 
1S CALCAREOUS AND THE EGGS THEMSELVES, APART FROM SHAPE, LOOK VERY LIKE THOSE OF BIRDS. 


ONE OF THE EGGS BROKEN OPEN WITH THE YOUNG SNAIL 


feeds mainly on decaying vegetation and 
rotten fruit, and in return furnishes an 
article of food, the snails being boiled 
wrapped in banana leaves and eaten much 
as whelks are in this country. It has, or 
had, a few other uses, in that the shell was 
largely used in the making of bracelets and 
necklaces, amulets and charms, and the 
larger ones as containers. For example, 
the precious commodity salt was often 
kept in a large Achatina shell. The shells 
are also used as drinking-cups. 
Comparatively little is on record of 
the habits of the giant land snails. It is 
known, however, that they are readily 
estivate in the very dry seasons or during 
periods of heavy rains, burrowing under 
the soil to the depth of several inches, 
vhere they escape destruction by bush or 
wrest fires. Curiously enough, they are 
most abundant around human settlements, 
being, according to most observers, com- 
paratively rare elsewhere, a fact worth comparing with 
uur own Helix aspersa, which is frequently so threaten 
ingly abundant in gardens yet so comparatively scarce 
in adjacent arable or meadow land. Some of the causes 
of this seem to be common to the two cases. Pro- 
bably the first of these is the abundance of garbage 
and vegetable waste generally to be found wherever 
man makes his home. The second, and perhaps more 
important, is because of the shelter afforded to the 


OF SIX ON 


THE EGGS OF GIANT 


means fewer thrushes. In the case of Achatina, 
however, the abundance or otherwise seems to have 
little to do with the numbers of predators, since its 
only natural enemy appears to be man. 

Doubtless the rate of natural increase has some 
bearing on the matter, 
and it may be that the 
mortality among 
Achatina is greater at 
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the egg stage or among the very young ; ‘and possibly, 
too, at those stages from onslaughts of a natural enemy 
more common in wild territory than around the native 
settlements. At all events, some species are known to 
lay up to 200 eggs, each 6 mm. across, or nearly the size 
of the egg of our own wren, pale yellow, with a hard, thin 
shell. These are laid in loose soil just beneath the surface. 
The young snails shelter on the under-surfaces of 
leaves, particularly those of banana and plantain. 





HISTORY MUSEUM 
(ON LEFT) A 
SHELL OF HELIX ASPERSA, ONE OF THE GARDEN SNAILS OF THIS COUNTRY, FOR COMPARISON. 


HAVING A LENGTH OF 7+ INS. : 
FROM WEST AFRICA, WHICH IS PROBABLY THE LARGEST AMONG LAND MOLLUSCS, 
ALTHOUGH THE MORE SLENDER SHELL OF A. MILNEEDWARDSIANA 1S SLIGHTLY LONGER. 


LAND SNAILS COMPARED WITH THOSE OF THE WREN: 
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Although Achatina and related forms are indi- 
genous mainly to Africa, they are found to-day in 
Achatina panthera is now found 
in Mauritius and the Seychelles, as well as in Ceylon 


many other places. 


and other islands of the Indian Ocean. In fact, 
according to some observers, every tree on some 
islands of the Indian Ocean has its dozen 
or so resident giant snails. Whether they 
were introduced accidentally or by intent 
is not known. They may have been taken 
there to serve as food, or, what is more 
probable, they may have been transported 
by native craft as young snails sheltering 
on leaves used as packing for merchandise. 
Farther east, however, the cause of their 
spread is known with greater certainty. 
The Japanese introduced them to the 
Pacific Islands, prior to the war, for use 
as food. Then, during the war, as they 
occupied successive territories, they intro- 
duced them there for the same purpose. 
With the result that they are now becom- 
ing a pest in Hong Kong and New Guinea, 
and probably other places as well. 

There is little doubt that all snails are 
primarily scavengers. But probably all 
snails, like our own Helix aspersa, donot 
hesitate to eat delicate seedlings in addition to garbage. 
When the seedlings are of wild flowers or weeds, we over- 
look their good offices ; but when we clear the ground for 
cultivated crops, then the good offices constitute an 
infamy which cannot be overlooked. Evidently, the 
story of Achatina in the Pacific begins to parallel that 
ofethe rabbits in Australia. Removed to another 
environment and away from natural enemies, their 
unrestricted increase assumes alarming proportions, 
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A SHELL OF A. ACHATINA, A GIANT LAND SNAIL 





Recently, for. example, some thousands 
have been gathered up in Hong Kong ; 
but presumably many are still left, and so 
a search is being made fora natural enemy, 
or enemies, that might be introduced 
alongside the snails to keep them in 
check, So the two specimens of Achatina 
fulica made their journey, in modern 
style, from East Africa to the British 
Museum, as part of this search for 
natural predators or parasites. 

The temptation to moralise is difficult 
to set aside. We are all familiar with the 
enthusiastic naturalist who goes into some- 
thing approaching ecstasy at having made 
some obscure observation or chance dis- 
covery. The information so obtained may 
amount to no more than interesting 
knowledge, which is published and, appa- 
rently, lost sight of in the pages of some 
austere scientific journal. On the other 
hand, there are others, such as a farmer 
I once knew, who had nothing but contempt for such 
trivial knowledge and childish enthusiasms, little 
dreaming that the production of his favourite insecticide 
depended in the first place on a piece of knowledge of 
that sort. Just at this moment, a little of this “‘ pure 
knowledge "" (that is, knowledge with no obvious 
practical application) regarding the life and habits, 
and especially the enemies, of Achatina would save 
a number of people a number of headaches. 


THE GROUP 
THE RIGHT ARE FROM A SPECIES OF ACHATINA FROM MADAGASCAR, THE 
TWO ON THE LEFT BELONG TO ACHATINA VARIBGATA. 
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THE HOLY THORN: A LEGENDARY TREE THAT BLOOMS AT CHRISTMASTIME. 





ONE OF THE HOLY THORNS, OF WHICH THERE ARE SEVERAL SPECIMENS IN HEREFORDSHIRE, WHICH IS STATED TO HAVE BLOOMED AT MIDNIGHT ON OLD CHRISTMAS EVE: 


THE FINE TREE, OF GREAT AGE, AT ORCOP, WHERE A SMALL CROWD KEPT VIGIL ON THE NIGHT OF JANUARY 5. 


T midnight on January 5 (Old 

Christmas Eve) many people 
assembled around the Holy Thorn 
trees which grow in parts of Here- 
fordshire, to see if the trees would 
burst into full bloom as legend 
asserts. These trees are said to be 
offshoots of the Holy Thorn which 
grew from the crown of thorns worn 
by Our Lord, brought to England 
and planted by Joseph of Arimathea 
at Glastonbury; or, alternatively, 
it is believed that the Holy Thorn 
(Crategus przcox) sprang from 
Joseph's staff. It is established 
that these thorns co flower at 
Christmastime, but as trees raised 
from their seeds revert to the ord- 
inary type it may be that the Holy 
Thorn is a perpetuated sport from 
the common thorn At Orcop 
watch was kept by the light of 
torches and lanterns round a fine 
specimen of the Holy Thorn; the 
results of the vigil being given in 
a letter published in The Times on 
January 14 and signed “ A Here- 
fordshire Farmer." He wrote: 
“* The Orcop thorn has been in tight 
bud for some days, while still 
covered with red hawthorn berries ; 
old leaves and full leaf bud are 
also in evidence. ... The tree is 
now of great age and, alas, much 
damaged by the vandalism of 
souvenir-hunters and _ hooligans, 
some of whom were regrettably in 
evidence on Wednesday night. The 
fact remains, however, that within 
a few minutes of midnight on Old 
Christmas Eve many of the buds 
slowly opened to full bloom."’ The 
vandals and souvenir-hunters he 
mentions would do well to remem- 
ber the Somerset saying: “ Never 
pick holy thorn on Christmas Eve, 
when you hear the cracking of the 
buds, or you will receive a curse." 
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A PIECE OF THE ORCOP HOLY THORN, PHOTOGRAPHED ON JANUARY 14, 
WHICH PROVIDES DEFINITE PROOF THAT THE HOLY THORNS BLOOM AT CHRISTMASTIME AS WELL AS IN THE SPRING. 


SHOWING LEAVES, BUDS AND RED BERRIES ON THE SAME BRANCH : 
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THE PATTERN OF MODERN LIFE: ACHIEVEMENT 
AND INVENTION BY LAND, AIR AND WATER. 


TALKING TRAFFIC LIGHTS TO WARN PEDESTRIANS OF DANGER AN ENGINEER FITTIN( 
THE SOUND-STRIP TO THE MECHANISM BEFORE A DEMONSTRATION, 


road safety device invented by Mr. K. T. Barlow, a London engineer, was demonstrated to Ministry 

Transport officials at Hayes on January 11. By means of a sound-strip fitted to the mechanism of 

lights, a voice issues from them saying, “ This crossing is dangerous; look right, look left, look 
right again.”” It can be given in dulcet feminine accents or in firm masculine tones 


SLIDING DOWN THE SLIPWAY AFTER HER LAUNCH ON JANUARY I2 AT THE NAVAL YARD, 
WALKER, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : THE MOTOR PASSENGER LINER RANGITOTO 

The launch of the motor passenger liner Rangitoto, of 19,000 tons gross, was carried 

January 12 at the Naval Yard, Walker, Newcastle-on-Tyne, by Mrs. Sandys Dawes 

director of the New Zealand Shipping Company, for which the vessel is being built 

Weekes, deputy chairman of Vickers, said that a probable delay of fifteen mont 
construction time was due to the inadequate allocation of steel to the yards 


~~ 








RESEMBLING A VAST COIL OF WHITE THREAD: THE PATTERN RECORDING THE ASCENT RIVER POLICE DEMONSTRATING THE USE OF A MOBILE DRAGGING UNIT: A 
UNITED STATES NAVY HELICOPTER ON ITS MAIDEN FLIGHT AT NIGHT STEEL BAR HAS BEEN BROUGHT TO THE SURFACE BY THE MAGNET 


1 , r 
This unusual pattern was made « tt photographic plate while the Pressman’s camera, wit ens open, A mobile dragging un - always ker t at the Tham . and n 
ecorded the ascent of the H.O. 3, S-1, Sikorsky servation helicopter of the United States Navy patched for use at inland lakes or waterways De! c lestinat 
continuity of the spiral lines was recorded by the white lights fitted to the tips of the rotor-blades t lorry. It is equipped with magnets, always kept . T 
when it ascended on its maiden flight to test the efficacy of the | when the he ter is | so forth. Light articles can be brought t irface t magnets position of 
for rescue work. The broad vertical white band was made by the exhaust gases sing from the neavy mets bjects would be indicated n and appropriate equipment 
+h hntnerar e n then ‘ t t F f r eavy ¢ nceale 


e he pter which is seen in > nd t mmencement of the 4 


before the bee it t | ascent 











FICTION OF THE WEEK. 

HOSE who like action first and foremost, and plenty of it, should be happy this 

week ; it is a week of almost pure adventure. 

First we have Kenneth Roberts in his most buovant vein, carrying historical research 
like a featherweight. “ Captain Caution "’ (Collins; 9s. 6d.) is about the war of 1812. 
The Yankee merchant barque Olive Branch, homeward bound from China, has had no 
news for many weeks, and dreams of no hostilities. There is a girl on board—the captain's 
daughter. She and the first mate, Daniel Marvin, have been falling in love, and he has 
been annoying her by going too slow, when suddenly the scene is changed by an attack 
from an English brig. In this shocking manner they are brought up to date. They have 
no chance against the ship of war; the captain is killed, and Marvin, to prevent more 
slaughter, hauls down the flag. Whereupon Corunna, with kicks and blows, christens 
him a damned cowardly turn-tail rat. For she is every inch a story-book heroine. 

Well: the men are battened down, with other unfortunates, in a black and stinking 
hold. But Corunna slips them a few arms, and when the English are attacked in turn, 
by an American schooner, they help to seize the brig. Corunna then appoints herself 
captain of her own vessel, and insists on sailing it to 
France to fit out a privateer against the “ English 
murderers."" She owes this plan to an American slaver 
captain, another inmate of the hold, and Marvin pro- 
tests in vain. Her new friend Captain Slade is, of 
course, a villain of the deepest dye; while they are at 
Morlaix waiting to unload, he sells them to England, 
and the barque is retaken. This time Daniel Marvin 
goes to the hulks. But a successful prize-fight earns 
him the money to attempt escape; he swims ashore, 
he gets back to Morlaix — only to be told that Corunna 
has left for Paris with Captain Slade. She thinks that 
Marvin was the traitor, and that Slade (who has 
acquired another ship by blackmailing Bristol merchants) 
is going to sail with her against the English. Really he 
has changed sides—as she is to discover at Fayal, when he 
opens fire on an American. Then, of course, it is his 
turn to be called a rat. But the seeming-helpless prey 
is none other than Daniel Marvin, in his own hard- 
earned privateer, firing on a new system of his own ; 
the tables are turned, and at last the fair Corunna comes 
to her senses. 

The narrative is all breeze and spirit, from the word 
go. It is well-informed, too, alive with detail—but 
never with the kind of detail which might lead to 
divided sympathy ; all the English are moronic brutes. 
Indeed, the only thing that falls short is human content ; 
though the puppets talk vivaciously and have the motions 
of life, one can’t forget that they are stuffed with sawdust. 

“ The Winds Are Still,’’ by John Hetherington (Allen 
and Unwin; 9s. 6d.), comes from Australia, where it 
won a prize. After the bustling technique of “ Captain 
Caution,” it seems a quiet story; and it also strikes 
one as an old friend. During and since the war we 
have had a crop of these escape novels, with British 
soldiers or airmen stuck in occupied territory, concealed 
and aided by the people, nearly always falling in love— 
and mostly with a tragic outcome, as though the girl, 
however noble in her place, would be rather awkward 
in their real lives. This last example offers nothing 
new ; it is strictly orthodox. But it is sympathetic. 

Captain Roberts and his driver Blain have been left 
behind in Greece—the driver with a sprained ankle. 
They are found by Andreas Boudaris, who hides them 
in his wine-cellar, and promises to try and get them 
away. The Boudaris family have spent many years in 
the States, so there is no language problem; and 
Roberts is very soon in love with the brave Marika. 
Meanwhile another band of fugitives has turned up: 
this time an English Major Daly with two men of his 
own unit, and a young airman called McGurk. One day 
the farm is raided by Germans—looking for wine ; the 
only chance of safety is to kill them all. So they are 
all killed, and the bodies made away with. But now, 
although the man who was to find a boat has proved 
false, the visitors have stayed too long; they must 
remove to another hiding-place. First, a tiny chapel 
by the sea; then a cave—and there they learn that the 


Boudaris family is wiped out, all but Marika and her = rye return OF AN HISTORIC LONDON LANDMARK: THE 
HOPPER BEING REINSTALLED ON THE APEX OF THE ROVAL EXCHANGE CAMPANILE. that he be buried at sea from a Western Approaches 


youngest brother, who have come to join them. With 
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THE TRAGIC STORY OF POLAND. 

N contemporary literature the Polish scene is generally acknowledged to be one of no 
little difficulty for the political or historical writer to tackle. This is particularly 
so where wartime and post-war affairs are concerned. Consequently, the appearance of 
two authoritative and important books dealing with that most unhappy country is of 
unusual interest. It would be difficult to find anyone better qualified to tell the story 
of Poland than W. J. Rose, Professor of Polish Literature and History at London 
University, and his new book, “ Poland Old and New "’ (Bell ; 26s.), is one for the general 
reader as well as for the student and the expert in Polish affairs. His title is, perhaps, 
somewhat misleading, since only the last sixth of the book deals with post-war Poland ; 
and a trifle superficially at that. Professor Rose is an ardent Polonophil, however, and 
manages to convey to others his own deep interest and admiration, especially in those 

chapters dealing with the great wealth of Polish letters, arts and sciences. 

Should any reader be disappointed that this authoritative writer does not go with 
greater detail into the present problems of the most strictly regimented of the Soviet 
satellite States, let him turn unhesitatingly to “‘ The Pattern of Soviet Domination,’’ by 
Stanislaw Mikolajczyk (Sampson Low; 15s.). For the 
author was Poland's Prime Minister following the tragic 
death of General Sikorski; he returned to Warsaw as 
Deputy Prime Minister and Chairman of the Polish 
Peasant Party in 1945, and held on in face of growing 
Communist opposition until, sentenced to death by the 
Russians, he escaped to this country in 1947. He takes 
up the story of Poland from the day, August 23, 1939, 
on which Ribbentrop and Molotov carved up his country 
between them. How grim and tragic is that story is 
stressed on jevery page. Treachery abounds: the 
treachery of the two main “ wolves’ to one another as 
well as to Poland ; the treachery of the Polish Commu- 
nists to their fellow-countrymen ; the treachery of the 
Russian call to the Polish Underground in Warsaw to 
rise against the Germans under the promise of Russian 
help which never came. There is, furthermore, the tragedy 
of intimidation, of the Police State, of Sovietization and 
of life under the Terror. Much of the book, were it 
fiction, would make most exciting reading. The story of 
how Mr. Mikolajczyk escaped, for example, has all the 
elements of a thriller. But, unfortunately, it is fact, not 
fiction. Always is there the deep sense of the tragedy 
of Poland and her people ; the feeling, also, of the burning 
patriotism that compels men and women to face death— 
and worse—for the hope of the future of Poland; the 
menace of the political creed which has already gained 
control over 300,000,000 people between Eastern 
Germany and Alaska. A book for all thinking men and 
women in the Western democracies. 

It is strange how, in the matter of a world war, one 
man may do great things and achieve outstanding 
results and yet remain comparatively unknown to the 
masses of the people. Such a man was the late Captain 
Frederick John Walker, C.B., D.S.O. and three Bars, of 
the Royal Navy. For no less an authority than Admiral 
Sir Max Horton places it on record that in his opinion 
no single officer at sea did more to win the hardest and 
longest-drawn-out battle of the war, the Battle of the 
Atlantic, than did Captain Walker, to whom also fell 
the honour of causing greater destruction among enemy 
submarines than was achieved by anyone else in our own 
or Allied navies. It is but right and proper, therefore, 
that we and our wartime Allies should be made morc 
fully acquainted with the man and the forces he so success- 
fully commanded. Commander D. E. G. Wemyss, D.S.O., 
D.S.C., does this in “* Walker’s Groups in the Western 
Approaches "’ (Liverpool Daily Post & Echo ; 12s. 6d.), 
something he is well qualified to do for, up to the time 
of Walker’s death in 1944, he had been his second-in- 
command, and was then given command of the Group. 
Walker’s “‘ Groups "’ were the 36th Escort Group, which 
took care of convoys, and the znd Support Group, com- 
prising sloops and frigates. It was mainly with this 
latter that the great attack on the U-boats resulted in 
such smashing victory, and Commander Wemyss tells in 
detail of huntings, chases, misses and “ kills." It is sad 
to think that Captain Walker should have fallen victim 
GILDED GresHam Grass- to a stroke, brought on by overwork ; it was but natural 


those two, and three New Zealanders, they wait and The Royal Exchange was reopened on December 13, and on January 10 the gilded destroyer. 


: sll . : r “a grasshopper, which measures some 8 ft. in length, was replaced on the bell tower, 
wait for a caique. At last it comes; but only a after having been kept in safety during the war. Designed from the crest of Sir 
oe, aan, who Lo oa the first 7 awe § 

ire of 1666, and was replaced on the new building. is second Royal Exchange VV. Duff (Hollis and Carter; 16s.). He has seemingly 
much violent action, the keynote is suspense, waiting, ee en eal Vile a taut = packed more action and excitement into his life than 


diminished party reaches the other side. 
This may not sound very quiet. But in spite of 


and a mild thoughtfulness. All the fighting men, 
Australian, British and New Zealand, are kindly dealt with, and have just character 
enough. The whole effect is agreeable. 

“* Journeyman,'’ by Erskine Caldwell (Faloon Press ; 8s. 6d.), is yet another of those 
“new American primitives" which have certainly a style all their own, The scene is 
Rocky Comfort, in Georgia. Nothing happens there ; and one might suppose that the 
inhabitants had no morals. It is too hot, and they are far too limp. But with the coming 
of Semon Dye things begin to move, and suddenly the natives look almost virtuous. 

Semon is a vagrant preacher, a “ man of God.” Promising to “ drive the devil out of 
this place,” he plants himself on Clay Horey, and in the meantime starts to look round 
for girls. He has also a decided turn for corn liquor, and for games of crap ; “ the Lord 
gives him a free rein.” And what with his revolver, his six-feet-eight and his religious 
immunity, he is not a good man to cross. But the villagers, in their stagnation, are quite 
enthralled by him ; and when he vanishes on Monday at daybreak (after preaching the whole 
village into fits) they feel very sad. 


A naval figure, of almost legendary character, tells 
e in 1564-70, it survived the Great his own story in “ May the Winds Blow,’’ by Douglas 


the average individual can conceive, and he writes 
of it all with a gusto that is infectious. He was but fifteen when, a cadet in the Cunarder 
Thracia in 1917, he was the sole survivor after she was torpedoed by a U-boat in the Bay 
of Biscay. From then onward life has been a series of adventures on land and sea. 
Among other things he has been Chief of Police in Jerusalem and skipper of a minesweeper, 
secret agent in the Eastern Mediterranean and “ Admiral" of the schooner fleet which 
supplied beleaguered Tobruk. There isarich Elizabethan flavour about Lieut.-Commander 
Duff of the R.N.V.R. Here is a full book of a full life. 

Another West Country man with a seafaring background, one well known to readers 
of The Illustrated London News, has also written a book which is largely autobiographical 
though, as the author insists, in no sense a formal autobiography. ‘ Up from the Lizard,"’ 
by J. C. Trewin (Carroll and Nicholson ; 12s. 6d.), is a sheaf of memories garnered by one 
for whom Cornwall and English literature, the Theatre and the Press have meant much. 
He writes as enthusiastically of Cornish Rugby football players as he does of Laurence 
Olivier at the Old Vic in 1938, “a pillar of fire 





Primitive it is ; and brilliant, in its own way. 
In “ The Devil's Stronghold,’’ by Leslie Ford 
(Collins ; 8s. 6d.), our old friend Mrs. Latham hears 


AN IDEAL EXPRESSION OF FRIENDSHIP. 


EE — upon a plinth of marble.” As journalist he has 
- met many of the great ones of his generation 
and been present at many historic events, from 


| 
that her eldest son has gone to the bad ; he is | We all have friends both at home and abroad whom we are not able to | the Olympic Games in Berlin to a Coronation 
reported to be drinking, gambling, and making a | visit, and no doubt we often think of them, though we may not write in Westminster Abbey. As a reader he came 
fool of himself about “ the worst little trollop | regularly. What better way of keeping in touch with such people could | early to Kipling, “a man who on his day was a 
that ever hit Hollywood.” So his mother— | be chosen than a subscription The Jilustrated London News for | master of form,” and lives to regret the present- 


literally—flies to the rescue. However, Bill in 
flesh and blood shows no signs of moral decay ; 
he is full of beans, eager to tell her all about the 
girl he is grooming for stardom. This is the “ little 
trollop,” Molly McShane, And there is certainly 
something queer about her. And she has something 
up her sleeve. There is a death, and another 
death—but Colonel Primrose clears them up, 
in due time, It is a good plot, and has a great 


subscription, £5 16s. Inland (to 





twelve months ? Each week as the new copy arrives the recipient will be 
reminded afresh of the kind thought of his or her friend, recalling a birth- 
day or other anniversary. Orders for subscriptions to The /ilustrated London 
News can now be taken. They should be addressed to The Subscription 
Department, The /Ilustrated London News, Commonwealth House, 1, New 
Oxford Street, London, W.C.1, together with the name and address of the 
person to whom the copies are to be sent, and enclosing the price of the 
include the Christmas Number), and 
£5 Is. Abroad (to include the Christmas Number). 


day writers’ lack of revelling in names for the 
name's sake. “ Troy (most resounding of mono 
syllables), Carthage, Babylon, Camelot, Orpheus, 
Roland, Guinevere : utter them and the spell is 
cast,” he says. In the theatre he early lost his 
heart to Gilbert and Sullivan, and they keep it 
still ; though “ the jewels of the old Savoy have 
been set for too long in the dullest paste.”” As for 
Cornwall, he loves it with a deep and abiding 
= affection, and writes accordingly.—W. R.CaLvert. 








deal of lively charm. K. Joun. 
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| The fable of the sage 
and his critics 


A certain Philosopher, who had fallen upon troublesome 

times, was taken to task by some of those around him. 

‘Most Ancient,’ they said, ‘your constitution is enfeebled. 

\ You have surely had your day. How much longer do 
you propose to live, O Obstinate ?’ 

‘Your grandfathers,’ replied the Sage, ‘often used to 

ask me the same thing. And in course of time I have 

no doubt I shall discuss the matter with your grand- 

children.’ 

Things go hard for Britain now, as for many other countries. But 

\ Britain has a stubborn vitality, a quality as difficult to define as 

\ it is to destroy. If we are true to our character, we shall 

find that we are young enough and strong enough to 

outlast this emergency, and many another yet unknown. 


That is the belief behind all TI’s plans for the future. 
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TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 
THE ADELPHI, LONDON WC2 
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* Blow. blow 
thou Winter Wind...” 





If there is any comfort to 
be derived from the chill 
blasts of winter it is that 
they provide ample excuse 
for acquiring a Bernard 
Weatherill We 
have some really excellent 
materials to offer. To 
browse through them quietly 
is to reach back into the 
days of pre-war standards 


overcoat. 


. an impression that is 
heightened when we tell 
you how quickly are our 


delivery dates. 





55, CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.! 
uz, BENNETT’S HILL, BIRMINGHAM 
and at Aldershot and Ascot 


GY APPOINTMENT 
RIDING CLOTHES 
OUTFITTERS 





Now for British beauty-lovers, too! 


For years connoisseurs of beauty in many foreign countries have been using 
Ronson table lighters—the ‘Queen Anne * model, as shown above, and its sister 
model the ‘Crown’. Until recently these masterpieces of British craftsmanship 
were reserved for export only. But now, at last, they are onsale at good tobacconists, 
jewellers and stores in Britain. They have, of course, the famous, single-finger 
Ronson action—* press, it’s lit, release, it’s out '— 
and are real things of beauty. Either of them 
makes a truly magnificent gift, which the recipient 
will treasure as a family heirloom for years to come. 


Ronson Products, Lid., 353, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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COACHBUILT — 


Pheasant Shooting 








What are they talking about? 


| No, they’re not talking about the “Bag” They are talking about 

Burrough’s Gin. People who really understand, and really think about their 

| gin drinks, always try for Burrough’s, because it is triple distilled. This 
extra refinement makes it soft, smooth and perfectly clean to the palate. 

Delicious plain, Burrough’s Gin also “keeps its place’’ in even the 

most delicate cocktails. Prices: 32/4d. per bottle, 16/11d. per half bottle. 


A Car for To-morrow . . 


ENJOVED SINCE 1820 


A modern expression of the coachbuilder’s traditional art ° 
happily complementing the reliability of the automobile | BURRO U (3 H S L4EL 


engineer's latest achievement 





1S TRIPLE DISTILLED! 


VANDEN PLAS (ENGLAND) (923, LIMITED, KINGSBURY WORKS, KINGSBURY, LONDON, N.W.9. Telephone - COLINDALE 6171-2. 
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Thomas Minton, 1793 


MINTON 


The Worlds 
Most ‘Beautiful 
China 
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A liqueur of exquisite flavour This ** Cavalier *’ boot by 
3 and bouquet compounded Baily’s is taken from our new 
from special reserve Whiskies range of quality sheepskin- 


lined footwear which offers 


6 Ss 
OQLEN Mis? = you Winter Warmth with a 


Whisky Liqueur 














style of its own. 


Sole Concessionaires 


S. F. & 0. HALLGARTEN = = Baily & COMPANY LTD., GLASTONBURY, SOMERSET 


1, Crutched Friars, London, E.C.3 






MINTONS LTD. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT 
EST. 1793 
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En glish Rose 


KITCHEN FURNISHINGS ~ 















ARE NOW AVAILABLE 


‘English Rose’’ Kitchen Furnishings are the last word 
in functional design, efficiency, and beauty. New 
features include Anti-Splash sink incorporating Pull- 
out waste release and Crumb Strainer, etc. Furnishings 
beautifully finished in Cream and Pastel Green hard 
baked enamel. Manufactured in Stainless Steel and 
Aluminium only — nothing to ever rust or deteriorate. 
Phone Warwick 500 for name of your nearest 
distributor or write for illustrated folder. 


“ENGLISH ROSE” GOES ABROAD 


Large shipments have been exported and are com- 
peting successfully against world-wide competition in 
Venezuela, Bermuda, British Guiana, Jamaica, South 


Africa, Sweden, etc. 
PRODUCTS OF CSA INDUSTRIES LTD + WARWICK 
oe RE RING ARRON ri een 























What! Still Winding? 


MODERN PEOPLE USE 





boxes and vacuum cleaners twig- 
brooms, there are still people 
entirely dependent on hand- 
wound clocks. Smiths “‘ Sectric”’ 
Clocks need no winding and are 
sold by Smiths Stockists. 


Every intelligent ghost must be ) 
amazed to find that while 
matches have outmoded tinder N N 
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DELHI MINOR 73/3 (incl. P.T.) 





SMITHS ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD: SECTRIC HOUSE - CRICKLEWOOD, N.W.2 
THE CLOCK AND WATCH DIVISION OF S. SMITH & SONS (ENGLAND) LTD 
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Decors of today 





Found in the 






smartest ships, hotels and 





private homes — loose cover- 






ings and hangings made by 
“Old Bleach” Furnishings Ltd. 
of Randalstown, N.Ireland. All 
Old Bleach Fabrics, whether 









piece-dyed linens, screen and 





machine prints, or repps are 






guaranteed fast vat colours. 





“Old Bleach” 


Furnishings Limited 






Randalstown, Northern Ireland 


Trade Enquiries only to 26 Berners St., London W.1 






Trim, sleek and narrow... 
there’s an urbanity to the 
tailored ‘ TRAVELLA’ 
COAT that’s 
matchless . . . finished 


as a fine jewel. 


£21.19.5 


spons 
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Horrockses 
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the Greatest Mame SMALL MILEAGE CARS 








From ‘the earliest days of domestic history, good 
household linen has been the subject of great pride 


yy \f*. . 4 ij | 
é nt lh 7 Wh Henlys have a splendid selection of Genuine 

small mileage cars at attractive prices. 

1947 ARMSTRONG 1: 1946 ARMSTRONG 16 
Hurricane. Hurricane. 

1947 AUSTIN 16 Saloon 1946 ARMSTRONG 1¢ 

1947 BENTLEY 4} Typhoon. 
Standard Saloon 1946 AUSTIN 16 Saloon. 


1947 CITROEN 15 Saloon. 1946 HILLMAN 10 Saloon. 
1947 FORD 10 Saloon 1946 HUMBER 27 Super 
1947 HILLMAN 10 Saloon. Snipe Saloon. 


1947 


VAUXHALL 14 Saloon. 


1946 


fi; 1947 HUMBER 27 Saloon. 1946 JAGUAR 1} S.E. 
7 1947 JAGUAR 1} Saloon. Saloon 
1947 MORRIS 10 Saloon. 1946 JAGUAR 2} Saloon. 
1947 RILEY 2$ Saloon. 1946 LEA FRANCIS 14 Sal. 
1947 ROVER 12 Sun Saloon. !946 MORRIS 10 Saloon. 
1947 STANDARD 8 d/h 1946 ROVER 14 Saloon. 
/ Coupé. 1946 ROVER 16 Saloon. 
1947 STANDARD 14 Saloon. 1946 STANDARD 12 Saloon 
1947 TRIUMPH 14 1946 TRIUMPH 14 Saloon. 
Roadster. 1946 VAUXHALL 14 Saloon. 
1947 VAUXHALL 12Saloon. 1946 WOLSELEY ]4 Saloon. 


WOLSELEY 18 Saloon 


Also a large selection of Pre-War Guaranteed Used Cars. 


HENLYS 


Ongland » olrading (Motor Agents 


Head Office: Henly House, 385 Euston Rd., N.W.1. Tel: EUS 4444 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel: GRO 2287 


Branches : Manchester, 1-5, Peter Street. Bournemouth, The Square 
Bristol, Cheltenham Road 


and for generations housewives have been proud to 
say their sheets, pillowcases and towels were made 
by Horrockses. The name commands respect in 


every woman’s mind and shall ever stand for 
quality the world over. 











Northampton, A. Mulliner Ltd., Bridge Street 
30 Depots throughout the Country. 























SHEETS - PILLOWCASES - TOWELS - DRESS GOODS - FURNISHINGS - ETC. 








Hiimer 


MORROCKSES, CREWOSONW & CO. MANCHESTER, BOLTON, LONDON 











LT0.. PRESTOM, 





&> COMPANY 
Good WEATHER 
&) LIVING 


Stay as long as (and spend what) you like. Relax 
or go gay—go racing, yachting, dancing, swim- 


ming or “*'snorkel” fishing—or just play bridge 











push-button service 





every amenity 























and sit in the sun. English cigarettes are still cocktail bars 
ty & 1/6 for 20—with bargain fashion shopping on Pi 
Kingsway. Malta invites you to her social 
/ f centre—and Europe's most modern hotel—where A 
pre-war English-style luxury mingles with Medi- 
| terranean sunshine, sport. tradition and charm. © mats euites 


facing Valetia’s 
Grand Harbour 








8 hours’ flying time 
from London 


gf | G5) HOTEL Phoenicia 


MALTA G.C. 


», &> For further information write to The Malta Hotels Company Limited, 
Public Relations Division at 34, Grosvenor Street, London, W.\. 
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Who Cares ? 


that there are still hundreds 
of CHILDREN 
UNWANTED, 
ILL-TREATED, 
HOMELESS, 
NEGLECTED. 
You can be their friend! 


5,000 CHILDREN NOW IN OUR CARE 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY 
NOT STATE SUPPORTED. 





WHEREVER YOU BUY A HAT 


it had better bea 
Battersby 











Gifts gratefully received by the Director, W. R. Voughon, O.B.E. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


| CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


formerly WAIFS & STRAYS 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, LONDON, S.E.!! 


Maximum retail price in U.K. 


33/4 per bottle. 17/S per }-bottle. 
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The Smithfield, Shrewsbury 


THE ENGLISH COUNTRY market grew up with the land and those who 
work on it. Produce is sold and needs are supplied through its agency 
and even in this age of centralisation the farmer still finds much that 
he values in his own market town. 

It is in market towns that the Local Head Offices of Barclays Bank 
have been established in many cases. This has enabled the Local 
Directors—themselves men who know the district well—to keep in 
constant touch with the problems and needs of the farming com- 
munity. It is through this long tradition of service to farmers that the 
Bank is known in many parts of the country as the “‘Farmer’s Bank’’. 
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What a difference real “' French” makes 


MAYBE you'd half forgotten what real that’s why you need a minimum cf 
French Vermouth—-Neilly Prat 
tasted like. But from the first palate- 


tickling sip, you'll remember all you've 


gin withit; or as any connoisseur will 
tell you it’s robust enough to make a 
rather perfect aperitif on its own 
Next time ask for Noilly and get trv 
French Vermouth 


missed. And nowit’s backin fairsupply 
Noilly Prat is full strength vermouth 


NOILLY PRAT 
REAL Full Strength FRENCH VERMOUTH 


Imported by Wm. Chas. Anderson & Co. 8, Lime Street, E.C.3. 
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WINTER AT 


CANNES 


SEASON: DECEMBER to MAY 


La ville des fleurs et des sports élégants 
Brilliant social life, Festivities of all kinds 


at the 
CASING MUNICIPAL 
JANUARY 


Debut of the Grand Orchestra 
Floral Fétes—Galas at the Ambassadeurs 
FEBRUARY 
Operatic Season—Classical Concerts 
Mimosa Fetes—Grand Galas at the Ambassadeurs 
MARCH and APRIL 


Ballet—International Musical Weeks 
International Regattas—Paris-Cannes Motor Rally 


OPEN-AIR SPORTS 
TWO 18 Hole Golf Courses (Mougins and Mandelieu) 
All in beautiful surroundings 
THE BEST HOTELS ON THE RIVIERA 


Information, apply: Syndicat d’Initiative—Cannes 








Beetle resin—a product of B.A.P. research 
—hinds together this sand core for 
casting tractor wheels, 











British Castings 
now better than ever 


In foundry work, the sand in the cores 
from which castings are made has to 
be bonded. Shortage of natural 
oils for bonding had the foundry- 
men worried, so B.I.P. research 
workers were called in. The result 

is that sand cores now bonded with 
Beetle resins possess good green 
and dry strength, are highly perme- 
able by gases and are resistant to 
damage by damp. They take no 
longer to prepare, can be baked 
more quickly at lower temperatures 
and break down cleanly after casting 
Sand cores may be outside your pro- 
vince, but it 1s well to remember that 
our research and development men are 
expert at ironing out any problems con- 
cerning the use of amino-plastics. Call them 
in to co-operate with your research workers 


whenever you strike a sticky problem. 








BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD 


1 Arevil Street + London + WI 
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VOTRIX VERMOUTH 


SWEET 11 DRY 12.6 4 re 
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(CED AND BOTTLED BY VINE PRODUCTS LIb., KINGSTON, SURREY e 1G 
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By Appointment 
Gin Distillers 
To H.M King George VI 


A Silvikrin product 


concentrated for economy — 


Incomparable a touch is all you need to groom 
| your hair for the day - 


Stands Suj'teme 


Muaxaimum Prices: Per bottle 32/4; Half-bottle 16/11 U.K. 
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